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Birth Control 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


A schoolboy coming across the 
expression “birth control” for 
the first time might think it meant 
a scheme whereby parents could 
arrange to have triplets at will, or 
a baby with blue rather than 
brown eyes. We control the breed- 
ing -of chickens not by turning 
roosters into capons, but by mat- 
ing red roosters with white hens, 
Leghorns with Rhode Island Reds. 
Like euthanasia, the term 
“birth control” is a lovely expres- 
sion for a hideous reality. Actu- 
ally, it’s a misnomer, since — as 
Chesterton said — it implies no 
control and no births. 

Suppose someone were to sug- 
gest to parents a means of con- 
trolling their children. They 
might be interested until they 
heard that it meant doing away 
with them entirely — perhaps by 
gassing or drowning them. That's 
not control, you see. And _ that’s 
why we protest the expression 
“birth control.” Prevention, aboli- 
tion, destruction — are a far cry 
from control. 

If one must sin — God forgive 
the blasphemy — why not cut 


down the damage to a minimum? 
With contraception and abortion 
there just are no births and we de- 
prive our country of what may 
well be her very best citizens. -If 
we must have family limitations 
through evil methods, -I would 
suggest that we just let nature 
take her course until after the 
babies have been born. Then we 
could pick out the strongest and 
healthiest babies and drown the 
rest. That’s the way the old Ro- 
mans the Chinese used to 
guarantee themselves a lot of boys 
in each family. They'd simply do 
away with the girls. It was a sin 
of course — but so is birth-pre- 
vention! 

When we speak of birth con- 
trol, we mean, ordinarily, the use 
of the contraceptive, a thin rub- 
ber membrane, placed between 
the male and the female to frus- 
trate the marriage act. There are 
other mechanical contraptions — 
many of them — but they all fall 
under the same ethical principles. 

Now people throughout the 
world are fundamentally alike in 
that they share the dignity of 
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humanity. They have a spiritual 
soul. They can think, and reason, 
and control their actions. But 
physically there’s a difference for 
reasons of procreation. There is a 
differentiation of organs. And 
just as the mouth and stomach are 
for eating, the lungs for breathing, 
the ears for hearing and the eyes 
for seeing, so the sexual organs are 
for reproduction. That is their 
principal object and every other 
consideration is secondary. 


Any use of sex, then, whereby 
a person deliberately frustrates 
the principal object of his action, 
is a direct contravention of natur- 
al law. It’s what we call an abuse. 
And sex can be abused, as we all 
know very well. 


This business of birth-control, 
then, has been classified as noth- 
ing more than mutual masturba- 
tion, since it involves the sordid 


act of a man and a woman irri- 
tating one another sexually with- 
out any relation to the object of 
the action that God placed fore- 
most. 


In itself, sex is beautiful. It is 
perhaps the most mysterious of all 
human experiences. Husband and 
wife, deeply in love, in fulfilling 
the command of Almighty God to 
our race that we “increase and 
multiply,” approach as close to 
the infinite as it is naturally pos- 
sible for man to get. They are co- 
operating with God in His work 
of creation, presenting Him with 
prime matter for the infusion of 
an immortal soul. Without them, 
His hands are tied. But with their 
help He is able to put another 
human being on the earth, an- 
other future citizen of heaven. 


From the nature of things, then, 
God is deeply interested in sex. 
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Its right use is vital for the wel- 
fare of the human race that He 
loves so well, that He died to re- 
deem. Therefore, He has decreed 
that sex is lawful only between 
husband and wife. 


But because of original sin, our 
common taint from the sin of 
Adam, mankind has always been 
prone to use sex wrongly — either 
in the right way but outside of 
marriage, or in an unnatural way, 
whether within or outside of that 
sacred bond. And while we read 
of sexual license among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, of 
wild orgies and bacchanalias — 
even in the primitive countries of 
our own day, it’s well worth notic- 
ing that all of these excesses re- 
volve around a worship of natural 
fertility. By sexual license, the 
poor ignorant people sought to 
placate the god of fertility, to in- 
sure themselves abundant crops 
and a good harvest. 


It remained for the pagans of 
our own time to base their sexual 
license on sterility — on a fear of 


fertility — to throttle all possibil- - 


ity of offspring, deliberately to tie 
God’s hands, if I may so say it. 


Contraception, then, is natur- 
ally repugnant. We read with dis- 
gust of the ancient Romans who 
lived to eat rather than eating to 
live. They would gorge themselves 
at one banquet after another in 
the same evening merely by slip- 
ping outside and artificially 
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emptying their stomachs. We re- 
cognize that instantly as an un- 
natural practice. And yet here, in 
the sexual order, we have a pre- 
cise parallel. 


The Sin of Onan 


God’s view of such an action 
is clearly expressed in the 38th 
chapter of Genesis, the first book 
of the Bible! 


“Juda therefore said to Onan 
his son: Go in to thy brother’s wife 
and marry her, that thou mayst 
raise seed to thy brother. 

“He, knowing that the children 
should not be his, spilled his seed 
upon the ground, lest children 
should be born in his brother’s 


name.” 


In other words, Onan was will- 
ing to accept the pleasure of the 
action, but it just didn’t suit him 
at the time to father a child. So 
what happened? 


“And therefore the Lord slew 
him, because he did a detestable 
thing.” 


The Lord hasn’t changed since 
that day. He still detests the sin 
of those who spill their seed 
through interruption or contracep- 
tion, or who frustrate its power 
by spermicides, douches, vaginal 
inserts, and all the other claptrap 
devised by the perverted ingenu- 
ity of mankind. 


' The New Testament echoes the 
teaching of the Old. St. Paul tells 
us to “Let marriage be honorable 


bale 
be 
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in all things, and the bed unde- 
filed.”. Four hundred years later, 
the great St. Augustine affirmed 
God’s will when he said that “Re- 
lations with one’s wife when con- 
ception is deliberately prevented 
are as unlawful and impure as 
the conduct of Onan who was 
slain.” 


And in the 13th century, St. 
Thomas Aquinas crystalized the 
consensus of Christian tradition, 
saying that “Next to murder, by 
which an actually existent being 
is destroyed, we rank this sin by 
which the generation of a human 
being is prevented.” 


The Catholic Church, compris- 
ing the majority of world Chris- 
tians today, stands with God in 
her detestation of birth prevention. 


Pope Pius XI Says... 


“Any use whatsoever of matri- 
mony,” said Pope Pius XI in 1931, 
“exercised in such a way that the 
act is deliberately frustrated in its 
natural power to generate life, is 
an offense against the law of God 
and of nature, and those who in- 
dulge in such are branded with 
the guilt of a grave sin. . . 


“No reason, however grave, 
may be put forward by which 
anything intrinsically against nat- 
ure may become conformable to 
nature and morally good — ‘Evil 
is not to be done that good may 
come of it.’” 


But despite the fact that God’s 


law is as clear as crystal and that 
it has been honored through 
thousands of years by devout 
people, the last few decades have 
seen a complete about-face in this 
matter on the part of many Pro- 
testants and Jews. 


Episcopal and Anglican bishops, 
for instance, declared at the Lam- 
beth Conference in 1908 that “de- 
liberate tampering with nascent 
life is repugnant to Christian 
morality.” 

In 1914, a majority of those 
Protestant bishops condemned 
contraception as “dangerous, de- 
moralizing, and sinful.” 


In 1920: “We utter an emphatic 
warning against the use of un- 


natural means of avoidance of 
conception. . .” 
But — in 1920: “If there is a 


good moral reason why the way 
of abstinence should not be fol- 
lowed we cannot condemn the use 
of scientific methods for prevent- 
ing conception which are thought- 
fully and conscientiously adopt- 
ed.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this country took separate ac- 
tion in 1934, giving the green 
light to planned pollutionism. 

The Federal Council of Church- 
es of Christ in America also de- 
cided in favor of Onan, stating 
that “careful and restrained use 
of contraceptives by married 
people is valid and moral” — al- 
though many Protestant groups 
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took violent exception to the opi- 
nion, v.g. the. Methodist Church, 
South, the United Lutheran 
Church of America, the Presby- 
terian Synod at Pittsburgh, the 
General Synod of the Reformed 
Church, and others. 


The manufacture of birth-pre- 
ventives is an industry running 
into an estimated $500-million a 
year. It’s a cold business proposi- 
tion. Contraceptives sell as cheap 
as three for a quarter in practi- 
cally every drug-store and many 
filling stations all over the land. 
But there is a lag between prac- 
tice and legislation so that, merci- 
fully, we are still spared billboards 
and carcards recommending one 
contraceptive over another. 


That’s forbidden by law — 
which means that the millions of 
dollars set aside by the average 
big business for promotion and 
advertising must be channeled 
underground to lobbyists, pres- 
sure groups, quacks, and mis- 
guided reformers. 

Another factor in this debauch- 
ing of American morality is the 


pressure of modern advertising. 


The luxuries of the rich are to- 
morrow the necessities of the 
poor. We are taught, and it is 
drilled into us on every side, in 
every magazine, in every news- 
paper, that one simply can’t exist 
without a TV, a car, a telephone, 
automatic washer, dryer, mangle, 
a sweeper, toaster, even a deep- 
freeze. These things give us our 
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vaunted “American standard 
living.” 

But these things are also ex- 
pensive, and where is the money 
going to come from? Well, the 
more sales, the more profits the 
companies make and the more 
they can afford to pay their 
labor. Increased sales also mean 
greater dividends for the stock- 
holders, some of whom then send 
over a check to the local planned- 
parenthood clinic. 


Actually, we don’t need all 
these gadgets. Fifty years ago, no 
one had an automobile, or a 
radio, or a washing machine. And 
the people managed to get along. 
They were happier, too, with 
their babies on their lap rather 
than on their conscience. 


Ten years from now, I dare say 
that half the country will wonder 
how it ever managed to get along 
without that good old helicopter 
standing out in the garage. 


Advertising Pressure 


Advertising, too, has taken a 
peculiar slant. Notice the pictures 
as you leaf through your next 
copy of “Colliers” or “Life.” If a 
car is advertised, there is a picture 
of Mother sitting at the wheel 
with one child beside her; or the 
car is parked in front of a big 
house — on the lawn beside it, a 
little girl playing, not with her 
brothers and sisters, but with a 
much less expensive dog. The in- 
surance ads picture a mother ‘with 
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two children, peering anxiously 
into the future. 


Our magazine writers make 
lofty mention of “the large fam- 
ilies of the lower classes.” The 
father of ten or twelve children 
is looked on with something akin 
to benign amusement; he is com- 
pared with a jack-rabbit or a 
guinea pig. 

The social workers go to the 
poor or the immigrants and tell 
them to leave having children to 
the rich, who can afford them. 
“Better no children at all,” they 
say, “than children with decayed 
teeth or with tonsils which you 
can’t afford to have out.” And 
these rich people who can afford 
to have children: how many do 
they have? In many cases, they 
actually have more husbands than 
babies! 


God’s Command 


God tells us to increase and 
multiply, but our selfishness grows 
in proportion as our love of God 
wanes; so that many a modern 
mother is concerned rather with 
her figure than with her con- 
science and so is delighted to hear 
a physician assure her that “an- 
other child would be fatal.” There 
is too often insincerity on the one 
side and a lack of generosity on 
the other. 


A curious sidelight on the whole 
issue is the fact that many states 
have laws prohibiting the dis- 
semination of information along 


these anti-baby lines. These laws 
were put on the books, for the. 
most part, back in the 1880s, 
when state legislatures were made 
up predominantly of good God- 
fearing Protestants. But now, 
when the non-Catholics want to 
change these laws, which they 
themselves originally sponsored, 
they accuse us Catholics of trying 
to impose our will on the major- 
ity of the country. We're not. 
We're only trying to maintain the 
status-quo in those states. 


Nor are we alone. In Massa- 
chusetts, where the issue was put 
up to a vote in 1948, and where 
Catholics constitute only 46% of 
the population, the move for a 
change was overwhelmingly de- 
feated — showing that a goodly 
number of Protestants and Jews 
stand with their Catholic breth- 
ren in favor of the Natural Law. 
Here is a telegram received at the 
Massachusetts State House during 
the controversy, sent by the late 
Dr. Walter A. Maier, well known 
Lutheran radio preacher: 


“My Lutheran Church is re- 
peatedly on record condemning 
birth control,” he wired, “as a 
physical danger, a moral degrada- 
tion, an outrage against nature, a 
divorce stimulus, a menace to 
national prosperity and a violation 
of Scriptural ideals.” 

Nevertheless, the majority of 
Protestants would hardly stand 
with Pastor Maier. As for the 
Jews, they are simply breeding 
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themselves out of existence. Rabbi 
Cronbach, writing in “The Social 
Outlook of Modern Judaism,” says 
that, “Even the Assembly of Or- 
thodox Rabbis of the United 
States and Canada, after a heated 
discussion, forebore to condemn 
birth control.” 


The Rabbinical Assembly of 
American Rabbis resolved: “We 
maintain that proper education in 
contraception and birth control 
will not destroy, but rather en- 
hance the spiritual values inher- 
ent in the family and will make 
for the advancement of human 
happiness and welfare.” 


“In other words,” as the late 
Father Thomas Coakley once told 
a reporter, “Protestants and Jews 
are selling out the country to 
Catholics. Unless Protestants and 
Jews and unbelievers cease their 
propaganda for Planned Parent- 
hood, they will wake up some 
morning to find that Catholics 
have overrun the United States. 

“This is a democracy; the group 
with the largest number of votes 
has always run the country. If 


Protestants and Jews deliberately — 


set out on a program of killing 
themselves off, within a few gen- 
erations they may not be surprised 
if the United States becomes con- 
spicuously Catholic. . .” 

Of course, now, God does not 
tell a mother how many children 
she is to have. He simply forbids 
tampering with the well-springs of 
life. There is such a thing as the 
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spacing of children and family 
limitation within the frame of 
God’s law. It’s done through con- 
tinence, restraint, self-control. 


But is the large family a thing 
so much to be dreaded? Don’t we 
too often and too easily make that 
assumption? What mother would 
part with any of her children at 
any price? And isn’t the mother 
of four children twice as well off 
as the mother of two — and only 
half as well off as the mother of 
eight? 

This is still a land of opportun- 
ity. Our country achieved great- 
ness because her citizens knew 
how to hustle, to go out and get 
what they wanted — a virtue sel- 
dom learned by the pampered 
children of small families. 

No mother need fear that in 
bearing many children she will be 
sending so many illiterate paupers 
into the world. Give them a 
chance — these unborn — and 
they'll dig out an education for 
themselves, anda job, and afflu- 
ence (if that be viewed as an ele- 
ment of success), and your declin- 
ing years will be spent in honor 
before God and men. 

Your children will live to bless 
your generous self-sacrifice in al- 
lowing them an opportunity, not 
just to gain a college education 
or a good income, not just to open 
their eyes on God’s good green 
earth, but — far more important 
— to gain the blessed vision of 
God for all eternity. 
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Dp! you ever hear of a tiny bit 

of matter, so small that it 
could be lost in a pinhole, that 
builds a structure more marvelous 
than-the Empire State Building 
with its 102 stories towering into 
the Manhattan sky line, more en- 
during than the Great Pyramid of 
Egypt stretching so far back that 
its beginings are lost in the twi- 
light of antiquity, more symmetri- 
cal than the famed Taj Mahal of 
India, more awe-inspiring than the 
mighty cathedral of St. Peter in 
Rome? 


“What!” I hear the reader ex- 
claim. “You're dreaming . . . build- 
ing Castles in Spain . . . trying to 
out-do the feats of Lewis Carroll's 
Alice in Wonderland!” 

“No,” I reply, “I'm reporting a 
sober fact, established by modern 
science, a miracle upon which the 


recent findings of embryologists 
have thrown a flood of light.” 


It is the feat of a fecundated 
human ovum, a single cell so tiny 
as to be scarcely perceptible to 
the naked eye, a quivering speck 
of protoplasm measuring © only 
1/175 of an inch in diameter and 
weighing but fifteen ten-millionths 


Mute lips proclaim 


Creator’s power 


Rev. John A. O'Brien* 


of a gram. If it were placed in a 
glass of clear water, good lighit, 
you might just barely ‘perceive it 

. and again you might miss it 
entirely. If your attention were not 
called to its presence, your thirsty 
lips would be certain to drain the 
glass without ever knowing that 
you had swallowed the most 
marvelous and mysterious thing in 
the universe. 

What is so wonderful about the 
ovum? Certainly not its appear- 
ance. Hardly visible at all to the 
naked eye, it discloses under the 
microscope little or nothing of the 


world of teeming miracle and. 


mystery locked within the inscrut- 
able depths of its inner being. 

Peering through the lens of his 
instrument, the embryologist per- 
ceives a tiny globule of proto- 
plasm, containing microscopic fat 
droplets constituting the yolk, in 
a beautifully clear and regularly 
formed envelope of transparent 
substance. When cut into minutely 
thin sections, the ovum is found 
to contain the usual constituents 
of animal cells, in which the nu- 
cleus with its heredity-determin- 
ing chromosomes stands out con- 
spicuously clear. 

If the ovum is not fertilized, it 
disintegrates after a few days. and 
its remains, less than a grain. of 
sand, dispersed unnoticed. If it en- 
counters a male cell, the substance 
of the two cells fuses, and the 
fecundated ovum settles down to 
work with a vengeance. It is, its 
stupendous achievements and _ its 
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miraculous feats within the suc- 
ceeding nine months which stamp 
the fecundated human ovum as 
the. most marvelous bit of matter 
in the universe. 

In science and in philosophy 
there is a which says: 
“The nature of a being is best de- 
termined by its operations.” Judg- 
ed by this pragmatic test, this 
speck of quivering life will win 
first place in the eyes of all fami- 
liar with its incredible achieve- 
ments. It accomplishes the su- 
preme, towering miracle of all 
nature. 


--From the moment when the 
male cell, the spermatozoon, en- 
ters the ovum until it attains its 
goal and leaves the womb as an 
indepent human being, the ovum 
piles up feats which stagger us. Its 
first action after penetration by 
the spermatozoon is to harden and 
toughen its surface so that en- 
trance is denied to the many other 
spermatozoa thronging toward it. 

How does it do this? We can 
discern no brain telling it that it 
has received the element necessary 
for its march toward mature life. 
Neither can we perceive any ner- 
‘vous system or muscles to execute 
the imperious order to close ranks 
and march on. Yet this tiny speck 
of protoplasm, aglow with the 
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‘ gle forward step, but are doomed 


To God 


magic mixture of the elements 
from two different human beings, 
and quivering with the eagerness 
of a runner that hears the starter’s 
gun, sets off with fleetness upon 
its nine month’s race to the shin- 
ing goals of emancipation and in- 


dependence of life. 


In pushing this inquiry a bit 
deeper, let us address a few 
questions to the ovum: “When a 
single male cell penetrates your 
being, how do you know that you 
have received the only comple- 
ment needed for your mature 
growth? You never saw this travel- 
er previously. How do you recog- 
nize him as the companion with- 
out whom you cannot take a sin- 


to death in a matter of hours? 


“The toughening of your sur- 
face means that millions of mole- 
cules have been mobilized into in- 
stant action. How do you get word 
to this vast army of sentinels? 
Where is your broadcasting sta- 
tion? Where are the millions of 
antennae by whieh the molecules 
pick up your S. O. S. and rush in- 
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to action? Your very first action as 
a fecundated ovum is shot through 
and through with miracle and 
mystery.” 


An Amazing Transformation 


Starting as a single cell, the 
ovum emerges with two hundred 
billion _. Starting with a 
weight of fifteen ten-millionths of 
a gram, it metamorphoses into a 
baby of seven pounds or 3,250 


grams. 


The youngest human embryo, 
which scientists have thus far 
been able to examine, is thought 
to be about 7% days old. It is a 
hollow structure, flattened like a 
covered bowl, with three-fourths 
of it buried in the uterine wall. By 
the eighth week, the fetus a- 
chieves a length of about three- 
fourths of an inch. It has already 
sloughed off or covered up many 
of the transitory structures, such 
as the pharyngeal bars, the so- 
mites, the external position of the 
heart . . . apparent vestiges of an- 
tecedent forms of life . . . and 
now gives hints of its general 
architectural plan and of the or- 
gans which it must build. 


There are millions of cells of 
different type and structure that 
it must fabricate. There is a sto- 
mach, with its complicated diges- 
tive system, salivary glands, liver, 
pancreas, lungs, heart, veins, ar- 
teries, the great connective struc- 
tures, bones, muscles, tendons, 


blood and lymph. If it feels in- 


clined to go on a sit-down strike, 
the nerves will shout their claims 
to existence and will add: 


“What about our boss, the 
brain, with its amazing hemi- 
spheres and its still more astound- 
ing cortex? Isn’t our finished pro- 
duct, man, to be able to think? 
What about the reproductive sys- 
tem? Isn’t the race to be perpetu- 
ated?” Such demands are enough 
to make any but a creature with 
the stoutest heart throw up the 
sponge and call it quits. But not 
the embryo. 


Preparations For Guest 


In the fluid-filled amniotic cavi- 
ty, the embryo finds that elaborate 
preparations have been made by 
the cells lining the endometrium, 
the wall of the uterus, to provide 
it with the materials needed for 
its building. These tall cells, form- 
ing finger-like tubes, reach down 
into the network of capillary blood 
vessels supplied by the arteries. 


There they are able to extract 
water and the “makings” of nutri- 
tive substances from the blood 
vessels, convert them into food- 
stuffs for the early embryo, and 
discharge the resultant secretion 
into the cavity of the uterus. The 
endometrium, points out Professor 
George W. Corner of Johns Hop- 
kins University, may be compared 
to a quick-lunch counter with a 
supply of raw food in the blood 
stream, with a row of cooks and 
waiters in the gland cells, and a 
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line of customers in the cells of 
the embryo. 

When the embryo reaches the 
uterus it does not find itself an 
unexpected guest. On the con- 
trary, it finds an enormously effi- 
cient organization mobilized to re- 
ceive it. Who sent these myriad 
cells the message to mobilize? 
Scientific research discloses that it 
is sent by the corpus luteum, or 
yellow body, which secretes a 
chemical substance, a harmone, 
which is conveyed by the blood 
stream to the uterus and there 
sounds its message to mobilize for 
the reception of the approaching 
guest. 

The embryo does not “stand up- 
on ceremony,” but as if conscious 
of the gigantic task ahead of it, 
proceeds to develop three lay- 
ers of cells—the ectoderm or outer 
layer, the mesoderm or intermedi- 
ate layer, and the endoderm or 
inner sol All the tissues and or- 
gans of the human body are de- 
rived from these three layers. 


Dwarfs Atomic Bomb 


It is roughly correct to say that 
the ectoderm gives rise to the out- 
er skin as well as to the brain, 
spinal cord and nerves. The diges- 
tive tract, comprising the stomach, 
intestines, liver and pancreas, as 
well as the respiratory organs 
stem from the endoderm. The 
skeleton, muscles, heart, blood 
vessels and connective tissues de- 
rive from the mesoderm. 

Here is a marvelous division of 
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labor, a specialization of function, 
assigned to the cells by some di- 
rective principle within the em- 
bryo. How does it bestow upon 
these protoplasmic cells the multi- 
ple talents and skills required to 
achieve their respective goals? 
They do the work of engineers, 
chemists, mathematicians, physi- 
cists, and sculptors. Out of the 
mother’s blood, drawn through the 
semipermeable covering called a 
placenta, the cells in the three 
layers of the embryo build such 
diverse objects as bone and lymph, 
nerve and muscle, cartilage and 
heart. 


What is the chemistry by which 
they convert liquid blood into 
solid bone? What is the mathema- 
tics by which they determine the 
number of neurones . . . runnin 
into the billions . . . to be stor 
up in the cortex of the brain? 
What is the engineering techni- 
que by which they compute the 
bone structure and the muscles 
needed to support and to raise 
objects of the most varied 
weights? 


These nameless little cells do 
the work of an Einstein, a Milli- 
kan, a Lavoisier, a Michelangelo, 
a Leonardo da Vinci. More amaz- 
ing yet! They do their work with- 
out any of the tools or equipment 
which human workmen need. 
They have no hands, test-tubes, 
hammers, saws, nails, chisels, or 
any such instruments. Without 
blueprints they build a structure 
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more complicated than the Chrys- 
ler building; a flying fortress or 
an atomic bomb. 


Does the embryo get any tips in 
solving these problems from the 
nervous system of the mother? 
Science answers with an emphatic 
No. Nothing passes through the 
pm from mother to child un- 
ess it can be carried in solution 
by the blood and can pass through 
the walls of the villi (cells) and of 
their blood capillaries which to- 
ower constitute an exceedingly 
ine-meshed semipermeable mem- 
brane. 


No Prompting From Mother 


Not a single nerve fiber crosses 
the placental barrier. Hence there 
is no way by which the feelings, 
moods, memories, or ideas of the 
mother could be transmitted to 
the child. All the notions about 
the infant being affected by the 
sights, moods and mental experi- 
ences of the mother, notions which 
fill volumes of chronicles, are thus 
seen to be totally unfounded. 
Without blueprints or tips from 
the parent body, the embryo then 
performs its amazing feats. 


Let us concentrate on just one 
of those feats—that of building 
nerve cells. There in the darkness 
of the mother’s womb, whither 
neither light nor color has ever 
penetrated, the embryo takes the 
material sifted by. the placental 
‘screen from the mother’s blood 
and transforms it into nerve cells 


which will respond later on only 
to light and color. 


How does it know how to man- 
ufacture a neurone, one of the 
most complicated of all the cells 
in the human body, to say nothing 
about the complicated technique 
required to devise the type which 
respond only to stimuli of light 
and color? It has had no experi- 
ence of either. How does it even 
know that there exist light and 
color? 


Then out of the same material 
it fabricates there in the silence of 
the womb other nerve cells which 
will respond later on only to sti- 
muli of sound. Others it sculptors 
into neurones which are adapted 
only to stimuli of taste, others to 
stimuli of smell, and others only 
to stimuli of temperature. These 
respective types of nerve cells it 
places in their appropriate places 
in the developing embryo—in the 
end organs, with corresponding 
centers in the brain. 


How does that tiny embryo, 
without hands or tools of any kind, 
sculpture finely spun nerve cells 
with different types of antennae, 
the details of whose architecture 
even the trained eye of the neuro- 
logist armed with a high-powered 
microscope is unable to trace? 
How does that bit of protoplasm 
build a heart and gear it into an 
elaborate musculature that will 


keep it pumping blood through 


the body all the days of a life 
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stretching perhaps close on to a 
century? 

How does it fabricate eyes 
which make the finest camera 
seem rudimentary and awkward? 
How does it fashion ears which 
make our dictaphones seem like 
crude and unwieldy contraptions? 
How does it achieve that miracle 
of miracles, that mystery of mys- 
teries, the crowning achievement 
in the biological world—the brain 
of man? 

These are questions which 
neither science nor philosophy can 
answer. In all probability they will 
never be answered this side of 
eternity. They are questions, how- 
ever, which should be raised to 
indicate the breath-taking and 
awe-inspiring achievements of a 
speck of protoplasm. If all the 
chemists, physicists, engineers, 
sculptors, and scientists of the 
world could do any one of the 
numerous feats which that unicell- 
ular organism performs, we would 
herald the dawn of a new day in 
science. 


God’s Gift To Man 


The fact is that science’s coarse 


thumb and finger cannot plumb 
the depths of the functioning of a 
single living cell, much less dupli- 
cate its marvels, Since that speck 
of protoplasm, a fertilized ovum, 
has neither hands, feet or tools to 
use, nor brain to guide it in its 
complex and mysterious opera- 
tions, we are compelled to say that 
its actions bespeak the work of a 
Supreme Intelligence whose net- 
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work of laws guide the movements - 
of its molecules from a tiny cell to 
the journey’s end—a full-blossom- 
ed human being. 

The marvels, miracles, and mys- 
teries, accomplished by the fecun- 
dated ovum and far transcending 
the power of man, as disclosed by 
modern scientific research, mirror 
the might and the wisdom of an 
infinite Creator. The tiny babe, 
emerging from the mother’s 
womb, with 9,200,000,000 nerve 
cells delicately intertwined in the 
cerebral cortex weighing scarcely 
half an ounce, is a living witness 
to the directive intelligence of al- 
mighty God. 

Meditating upon this mystery 
King David exclaimed thousands 
of years ago: “Thou hast formed 
me, and hast laid thy hand upon 
me. Thy knowledge is become 
wonderful to me, it is high, and I 
cannot reach to it.” 

Said Shakespeare: “What. a 
piece of work is man! How noble 
in reason! How infinite in faculty! 
in form and moving, how express 
and admirable! in action how like 
an angel! in apprehension how like 
a god! the beauty of the world! 
the paragon of animals!” 

Yes, every babe that emerges 
from the silent darkness of the 
mother’s womb is a greater mar- 
vel than any building or work of 
man. It is a witness to the infinite 

wer, wisdom and love of God 
or man. 


*The materia] in this story appears in 
Father O'Brien’s book, “Sex Character 
Education,” Our Sunday Press, 
Huntington, Indiana, $1.5 
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The 


ASSUMPTION 


Logical corollary of Mary’s 
Immaculate Conception 


"THE Feast of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
commemorates the carrying of her 
body to Heaven. While this event 
is not recorded in holy Scripture, 
Christians from the early centuries 
have believed this took place. The 
event is commemorated in the 
liturgy of both the Latin and the 
Greek Churches and references to 
it are contained in the sermon of 
St. John Damascene, St. Modestus 
of Jerusalem and others. ¢ 
Mirroring the tradition of the 
Church of Jerusalem, St. John of 
Damascus writes: “St. Juvenal, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, at the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon (451) made 
known to the Emperor Marcian 
and Pulcheria, who wished to 
possess the body of the Mother 
of God, that Mary died in the 
presence of the Apostles, but that 
her tomb, when opened upon re- 
quest of St. Thomas, was found 
empty; wherefrom the Apostles 
concluded that the body was 
taken up to heaven” (P. G. I. 96). 
St. Gregory of Tours, who died 
in 593, reflects the belief of the 


early Church, when he writes: 
The Lord had the most holy body 
of the Virgin taken into Heaven 
where, reunited to her soul, it 
now enjoys, with the elect, hap- 
piness without end” De Gloria 
Mart. I, 109). 

This belief of Christians from 
the early centuries down to the 
present was formally defined as 
a dogma of the Universal Church 
by Pope Pius XII on November 1, 
1950. 

Since the Blessed Virgin was 
conceived without the stain of 
original sin, and was undefiled 
by any actual sin, it was sing- 
ularly fitting that her body was 
spared from the putrefaction and 
disintegration to which the bod- 
ies of all the other children of Eve 
are subject. The Assumption is 
then the logical corollary of her 
Immaculate Conception. 

Let us thank God for this 
singular honor bestowed upon 
Mary and let us say devoutly each 
day: “Mary assumed into heaven, 
pray for us who have recourse to 
thee!” 


EN Christ ascended into 
heaven he left His holy 
Mother here upon earth for a num- 
ber of years to assist the Apostles 
in their apostolic work and to be 
their consolation amid the num- 
erous hardships, trials and difficul- 
ties they were to encounter in 
spreading His church throughout 

e world. 

At length the time arrived when 
the Queen should be re-united to 
her Divine Son in glory. At this 
time the Apostles were scattered 
in various parts of the then known 


together, for a great number had 
gathered by this time. 
Thereafter, all knelt round about 
her couch and prayed in silence. 
It was during this time that Christ 
her Son came to her accompanied 
by a great concourse of saints and 
angels, and the house of the Cen- 
acle was filled with glory. Al- 
though only Saint John and some 
of the Apostles were enlightened 
as to the presence of Christ, yet 
the others felt in their own in- 
terior, divine and powerful effects. 
A heavenly fragrance spread about 


Queen Assumed Into Heaven 
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world. Yet, as if by divine inspir- 
ation, they were summoned one 
and all to Jerusalem. 

Well can one imagine their grief 
when, upon arriving at the 
Cenacle, one by one they learned 


from Peter the sad news that they © 


were soon to lose the bodily pres- 
sence of her who had been a 
Mother to them for so many years. 

As they gathered round about 
their Queen, we can conclude that 
she conversed lovingly with them, 
giving them encouragement . and 
telling them that she would never 
foresake them, but continue to 
assist them from heaven. After 
that she spoke to all the assembly 


which penetrated even to the 
street. The house of the Cenacle 
was filled with a wonderful efful- 
gence, visible to all. And the Lord 
ordained that multitudes of the 
people of Jerusalem gathered in 
the streets as witnesses to this new 
miracle. The celestial hosts began 
to fill the air with heavenly music 
as the Blessed Mary reclined back 
upon her couch. 

As the angels intoned those 
verses of the second chapter of 
the Canticles; “Arise, make haste, 
my beloved, my dove, my beautiful 
one, and come, the winter has 
passed,” etc, our Blessed Lady pro- 
nounced the words of her Son on 
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the Cross: “Into Thy hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit.” Then, 
closing her virginal eyes, she ex- 
pired. This probably happened on 
a Friday afternoon perhaps the 
thirteenth of August. 

Bitter tears, mingled with inter- 
ior joy, possessed the Apostles at 
the thought of the loss of the 
earthly presence of their Queen 
and Mother as they buried the 
sacred body. On the third day 
after, early Sunday morning, (Au- 
gust 15th?) the most pure soul of 
Mary returned to the tomb, re- 
‘sussitated her holy body, and she 
was raised body and soul to the 
right hand of her Divine Son, 
without waiting for the general 
resurrection. 

As Mary cooperated with Christ 
in all the works of the Redemp- 
tion, it was most fitting that, just 
as He arose from the dead, so 
should she be like to Him in this. 

The heavenly Mother had given 
to her Divine Son in her womb the 
form of man,—pure, unstained, 
and sinless, for the redemption of 
the world. Now in her resurrection 
and glorious assumption into 
heaven He gives to her a glory 
similar to His own. Mary engen- 
dered Christ and Christ resus- 
sitated her! 

At the throne of the Most Bles- 
sed Trinity, the Eternal Father 
“Ascend higher, My 

ughter and My dove.” The In- 
carnate Word adds: “My mother, 
of whom I have received Human 
Being and full return of My work 


in perfect imitation, receive now 
from My hand the -reward thou 
hast merited.” The Holy Ghost 
confirms: “My most beloved 
spouse, enter into the eternal joy 
which corresponds to thy most 
faithful love.” 


Thus in the boundless ocean and 
abyss of the Divinity the great 
Lady reigns as Queen over heaven 
and earth. 

In accord with Mary’s own 
wishes and her deep humility, God 
permitted that very little of her 
life be known through the holy 
Gospels. From time to time how- 
ever, more and more of the details 
of her holy life and death have 
been revealed to certain holy per- 
sons. Probably the most complete 
revelation of the details of the life 
and death of the Holy Mother, was 
that made to a Franciscan nun, 
called Sister Mary of Jesus, of ‘the 
convent of the Immaculate Codn- 
ception in the town of Agreda in 
Spain, in the seventeenth century. 

Through the ensuing centuries 
her four-volume work has been 
translated into many languages 
and has received imprimaturs of 
more bishops that any other work 
save the Bible alone. A recent. re- 
print of both the four-volume set, 
entitled the “City of God,” as well 
as the abridged one-volume edition 
is published by the Corcoran Pub- 
lishing Company, Box 174, :Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. Most parish 
libraries, information centers, and 
book stores have copies readily 
available. 
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Watch out for him 


Death Rides the Highway 


DEATH, never more sure of 

himself, suppressed a yawn 
while the Babsons got ready for 
the Labor Day weekend. 

He could wait. He leaned back 
luxuriously in Babson’s favorite 
chair and glanced at the custo- 
mary story from the National 
Safety Council, noting with a 
blush of professional pride what 
the headline read. 

Death permitted himself the 
additional luxury of a wave of 
self-satisfaction. Yessirree, he had 
come a long way in a short time. 
When it looked like men were 
conspiring safely to deprive him 
of war, along came the automo- 
bile, the souped-up motor, the 
beckoning high-speed roads, the 
bottle, fatigue and all the other 
boons to his business. 

He regarded the Babsons with 
the calculating eye of a merchant 
taking inventory, or a farmer 
counting hens earmarked for his 
deep freeze. Dopes! Think of all 
the trouble they could save them- 


*Considine is an INS syndicated columnist. 
This article was written for the July 
holiday week-end but is edited to apply to 
Labor Day. 


Bob Considine* 


selves; all the senseless packing 
and happy planning. In a few 
hours. . . Well, he hadn’t quite 
made up his mind how this one 
would be. 


Death Plots, Figures 


Take Babson himself. Hard- 
working fellow. Gave up a lot to 
get the house, the car, the refriger- 
ator, the TV, and to give the kids 
the best education he could buy. 
Pipe-smoking kind of fellow with 
a good word for everyone. A little 
corny about love of home, wife, 
church, friends — but in a quiet 
way. 


Death scratched his jaw and 
figured ways and means of doing 
away with Babson. How about a 
head-on at 60 MPH, with him im- 
paled by the steering-wheel post 
and his face all pushed in, like 
the metal of the hood? Not bad 

. not bad, Death mused. 


And the wife. She annoyed 
Death, this woman who was the 
giver of life. She and her radiant 
health, her happiness with her lot 
in life! She and all her bustling 
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about, neatly and patiently re- 
packing the clothes the old man 
and the kids had packed for them- 
selves: filling the thermos bottle, 
wrapping the cold fried chicken in 
foil, remembering the salt and 
pepper. 


He’d fix her! She’d be in the 
seat next to the driver. 


Death licked his dry chops at 
the vision of her end. Broken, 
mashed into a pulp hardly fit for 
burial, and flung through a gaping 
hole in the windshield, a hole of 


her own reluctant making. 


Death Takes ’em Young Too 

And how about Junior Miss? 
Peaches-and-cream, Death thought 
of, looking at her and listening 
to her hum as she got her things 
ready for the holiday outing. 
Death didn’t like peaches or 
cream, any more than he liked 
Junior Miss and her excited plans 
to meet Tom at the end of the 
car ride. Tom this, Tom that. 
Death smiled at the prospect of 
doing away with Junior Miss and 
all her girl-type dreams. He saw 
her bloody form hurtling through 
the air, flung from the car by the 
ghastly impact of the crash, and 
the crush of her as she landed by 
the side of the road. In his mind, 
death helped spread the blanket 
over her and stepped aside to give 
the sickened photographer more 
room. 

And the young fellow. All set 
for college, eh? And the Air 
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Force? Har, said death to him- 
self. Pack your tennis racket and 
your fishing tackle, Buster, but 
you ain’t going nowhere. By the 
time the highway police pry you 
out of that tin accordion, and the 
doctor down the road barely saves 
your life, nobody’s going to want 
you. For your legs won't ever 
work again and your hands won't 
pick up things and your head 
won't work like it did before the 


crash. 


Death Hops Up On Hood 

Well, it was time to go now. 
Death walked to the car with the 
happy little family, watched them 
load it, saw them get in, and hop- 
ped easily up on the hood. 

They were out on the high road 
and the tempo had picked up like 
a great symphony building and 
surging to a climax. The crazy 
kid in the hotrod was on the road 
up ahead, advancing on the Bab- 
sons, weaving in and out of the 
orderly line of moving cars. He 
was 10 minutes late for a date 
with a girl in blue jeans at a 
roadside tavern. 

Death had been through this 
impending tragedy so many times 
before that suddenly he was bored 
with the whole business. It was 
a fine day and comfortable up on 
the hood. He stretched and dozed 
off, content that everything would 
go as planned and the sstatistics 
of the National Safety Council 
again would stand up. 

At the precisely planned stretch 
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of highway, the kid in the hotrod 
miscalculated by an inch or two, 
sideswiped a bus, and shot across 
the road. 


But there was no crash. He re- 
gained control of his car, pulled 
up to a stop, and was pinched 
by a cop for reckless driving. 

The Babsons? Oh, they weren't 
there at that precise spot and mo- 
ment. Seems that the old man — 
conservative kind of fellow — 


stayed in line, drove five miles 
slower an hour than he normally 
would, and just wasn’t where he 
was supposed to be killed. The 
family gave scant notice to the 
hotrod boy and the cop as the 
family car tooled by. 


Death? He was sore as the devil 
when he woke up and found him- 
self in a pleasant picnic grounds, 
surrounded by scores of disgust- 
ingly alive Americans. 


COPYRIGHT 1955 CAR 


“Bert had a good year financially—I got a job!” 
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. Sister M. Dominic 


Parents’ 


Helpers 


Easy lessons in child psychology 


My daughter will be eleven years old in August. How can I 
tell her about menstruation? Are there any helpful pamphlets? 


XPLANATION of menstruation 
should be given to girls be- 
fore they have reached puberty. 
This you intend to do. Congratu- 
lations! Too many mothers leave 
the matter alone until the girl’s 
first period comes along; then, 
when she is shocked and fright- 
ened they muddle through a hazy 
talk which could have been beau- 
tifully given months before. Worse 
still, some parents leave _ their 
daughter to learn for herself what- 
ever explanation she can pick up 
from ignorant friends or from por- 
nographic literature; in this way, 
the girl's outlook is frequently dis- 
torted for life. Ten or eleven 
years is a good age for a frank, 
clear talk on this subject. I will 
endeavor, briefly, to suggest how 
you may go about it. 


The words you may choose are 
not nearly as important as your 
manner and attitude. If you think 
that menstruation or any other 
natural function of the human 


body is “not nice,” your girl is 
going to think so too, regardless 
of the propriety of your explana- 
tion. 

You are doing right in giving 
your daughter adequate and time- 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic and Mr. 
W. A. Guppy conduct this 
child psychology column in 
The Family Digest. They in- 
vite questions of general in- 
terest and will answer them 
in these pages. Sister is a 
member of the American 
Psychological Association, a 
clinical psychologist and prin- 
cipal of the State of Washing- 
ton’s largest school for juvenile 
delinquent girls. Mr. Guppy is 
Assistant Director of the Psy- 
chological Service Center, 
Seattle University, Seattle, 
Washington. Direct your ques- 
tions to the authors in care of 
The Family Digest, Huntington, 
Indiana. 


instruction. Pope Pius XII 
urged that children be properly 
instructed in sex matters and al- 
lowed the opportunity of asking 
questions freely. The apologetic, 
shamed approach may be worse 
than none at all. 


Use Right Terms 


Use the correct terminology. 
When youngsters find that adults 
discuss the body’s functions in a 
matter-of-fact, normal manner, 
they find it easier to ask ques- 
tions. Moreover, uterus, vagina, 
ovum, menstruation are good Eng- 
lish words, whereas the vulgar 
and slang expressions are fre- 
quently “loaded.” 


You say that your little girl 
comes to you with all her ques- 
tions. Then she will already have 
asked you where babies come 
from, and you will have answered 
with frank simplicity. 


If, by the way, she has not yet 
asked you where babies come 
from, then count on it that she 
has asked somebody else. In this 
case, find out what she has learn- 
ed; she may have already gathered 
bad impressions. 


Sex education is not something 
given all at once, in a lump. Sex 
education strings out from infancy 
to maturity. From her _ earliest 
aby days you will have been im- 
parting to your child attitudes 
about sex; on this past founda- 
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tion you now cement one more 
brick. 

Perhaps the foundation has not 
been solid. If your child was told 
the stork and doctor’s bag tales, 
you have nothing on which to 
build. You will have to go back 
to. the beginning and _ start all 
over again. In this case, tell the 
girl frankly that you thought she 
was not then old enough to under- 
stand but that you can tell her 
now. Then explain briefly God's 
beautiful plan for the cooperation 
of mother, father and Creator in 
the production of a new human 
being. 

If all this has been gradually 
introduced to your daughter, you 
can go ahead now. You are the 
best judge as to the _ proper 
time and place, keeping in mind 
that a year too soon is much bet- 
ter than one hour too late. 

Many openings are _ possible. 
Your daughter may comment on 
a napkin distributor in a public 
lavatory; she may ask about an 
advertisement; she may have 
overheard older girls talking in 
school; or she may wonder about 
her own rapid physical develop- 
ment. You may introduce the sub- 
ject yourself by drawing her at- 
tention to the outer growth of her 
body, proceeding from thence to 
the changes within. 

I will suggest a model talk, but 
every mother will have to adapt 
the following illustration to the 
needs of her own daughter. 
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“You are growing into a woman, 
dear, like your mother. See how 
you are shooting up, your breasts 
are swelling into curves, and soon 
you will be developing a rounded, 
beautiful feminine form. The 
changes you are going through 
are not all confined to the outside, 
though. You are growing into a 
woman on the inside too. 


“Do you remember how I told 
you that babies are born? They 
grow inside a little, pear-shaped 
bag called the uterus which lies 
under their mother’s stomach. 
Well, pretty soon the wonderful 
machinery God planned for moth- 
erhood will develop inside you. 

“Every woman has, within her 
body, two small ovaries — almond- 
sized glandular bodies, one on 
either side of the uterus. Every 
month one tiny egg glides from 
out the ovary through the Fallo- 
pian tube into the uterus. The 
uterus, having expected the egg, 
has packed in a supply of blood 
to nourish the new baby which 
could grow from the egg if the 
woman is married. Of course, .the 
egg can’t become a baby unless 
it has been fertilized with a seed 
as I told you before when I ex- 
plained Daddy’s part in making a 
baby. If no seed meets the egg, 
then the egg dissolves and is 
eventually washed out along with 
the blood-food which won't be 
needed and which breaks away 
and is discharged. 


process occurs about 


every four weeks, though it is not 
always regular, especially in the 
beginning. In another year or two, 
or maybe less, your ovaries will 
begin producing ova, because 
you are growing into a woman. 
God has made every woman this 
way so that she can cooperate 
with Him in bringing babies into 
the world. 


“It takes from two to five or 
seven days for the egg and all the 
watery fluid and blood-food to be 
washed out of the uterus. The 
process is called menstruation. 
That big word comes from two 
Latin words: mens — a month, 
and struo — I draw. It means the 
monthly drawing off of waste mat- 
ter from the body. It may also 
be called a period. The waste mat- 
ter flows out through the vagina. 


Not A Sickness 


“Menstruation is not, of course, 
a sickness. One may be a bit more 
excitable for one or two days, but 
that is about all. Violent exercise 
is better avoided for a day or 
two; swimming, too, out of con- 
sideration for others. Of course, 
one takes a daily bath as usual. 


“You might hear other girls re- 
ferring to menstruation as a ‘sick- 
time.’ That term dates back to 
Victorian and pre-Victorian days. 
Just take a look, in some old 
picture book, at the way women 
dressed then. Wasp waist were 
considered fashionable, so women 
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‘endured tight, uncomfortable, 
whale-bone foundations which 
twisted their inside organs out of 
shape. No wonder they suffer 
pain! And on top of that they 
wore layers of clothes which pre- 
vented fresh air and sunshine into 
contact with their bodies. More- 
over, sport and good, brisk exer- 
cise were looking on as improper 
for ladies, so girls and women 
could not develop their muscles 
which were consequently unable 
to function properly. All that lies 
in the past, however. Modern girls 
and women are expected to wear 
sensible clothing, develop their 
bodies through exercise and keep 
themselves healthy and fit.” 


Finally, you asked for material 
which might help you. I would 
recommend the booklet by P. J. 
Bruckner, S.J., “How to Give Sex 
Instructions” (The Queen’s Work, 
St. Louis 18), and the four re- 
cordings of model talks by par- 
ents produced by The Christo- 
phers (18 E. 48th St., New York 
17). Also “Sex Character Educa- 


tion, a symposium edited by Fath- 


er John A. O’Brien and published 
by Our Sunday Visitor, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana, at $1.50. Later 
this summer a_ pamphlet for 
girls will be printed by Our 
Sunday Visitor; the pamphlet 
should be a valuable aid to those 
parents who realize their obliga- 
tion of giving sex instruction. The 
readers of this column will be in- 
formed when the pamphlet be- 
comes available. 


My twenty-one year old son 
presents several serious problems. 
Would you treat this matter in 
your column as soon as possible. 

Realizing the urgency of your 
request, I have mailed a personal 
reply. The scope of our column 
leaves me unable to deal ade- 
quately with more than one letter. 
One comprehensive answer should 
be of more help to parents than 
four briefly incomplete _ replies. 
However, I do welcome every let- 
ter from our readers, and endeavor 
to make these columns of such 
general interest that many parents 
may benefit from each issue of 
Family Digest. 


Born ona... 


Suzie, age two and one-half, was all excited about going to 
an outdoor procession. Once she was there, however, she be- 
came silent and wide-eyed, bewildered by the banners, brightly 
vested clergy, sisters and the ever-growing crowd arriving for 
the procession. She suddenly perked up when she saw two 
Knights of St. John in their big hats with white plumes curving 
down the back. With a delighted expression she chirped, “Look! 


Davy Crockett! Two of ’em.” 
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A SHORT STORY 


Gay O’Burk 


AMMA told me from the start 
that I was adopted. I rather 
liked the idea. I couldn’t imagine 
anything nicer than having people 
like Mamma and Papa pick me 
out as if I were a special model. 
Anyway, I never gave it much 
thought—that is, not unless I hap- 
pened to hear the ladies from 
Mamma’s Ladies’ Aid talking about 
“heredity.” At first it had an ugly 
sound, although I didn’t know its 
meaning. Didn’t it scare Mamma 
sometimes, they wanted to know, 
not knowing exactly what might 
pop out and all that. I always 
liked the sound of Mamma’s vel- 
vet voice when she said, no, she 
wasn’t worried. She had a faint 
recollection of many people’s own 
children not turning out so well, 
Mamma murmured. 
Then Aunt Lottie and all the 
relatives would fall to discussing 


adoption. There were many things . 


against it, I could see that, but 


then Mamma would look at me, 
the way she did, as if something 
from her eyes had wrapped itself 
all around me in a warm blanket 
and I would run out to play in 
my safe, warm, beautiful world. 

Aunt Lottie lived in the block 
next to ours. She was Papa's sis- 
ter and I liked her best of all, 
next to Mamma and Papa. She 
happened to have a stock of fresh 
pine soap and always agreed with 
me that my hands were dirty a 
dozen times a day whenever I 
played at her house, and pretended 
not to notice when I came from 
the bathroom smelling like a whole 
pine forest. 

I was about eight years old 
when I began to understand that 
something mysterious was happen- 
ing in our community. 

“It happened again, Frank,” 
Mamma said one night when I 
was supposed to be asleep. 

“What was it this time?” 
Papa’s sleepy voice. 

“Mrs. Marbury’s pearl brooch. 
We had Ladies’ Aid at her house 
today and after everyone left, she 
told me.” 

“You searched the house care- 
fully—it didn’t just come loose 
somewhere about?” Papa said, un- 
convincingly. 

“No. It's gone.” 

Papa sighed and neither of them 
talked any more that night. 

Then there was the Fourth of 
July picnic. All of us children had 

n bouncing around playing 
games and in the lake 
in the hollow of the hill. We were 


came 


starved when we came from swim- 
ming and all of us bustled against 
each other, trying to get things 
spread out on the _board-table. 
Suddenly, I saw Cousin Mathidla 
whispering to Mamma, and point- 
ing to her chest where she always 
kept her watch. Cousin Mathilda 
was Papa’s cousin and I liked her 
all right, although she wasn’t as 
nice as Aunt Lottie. 


‘ Mamma looked dismayed. They 
didn’t say anything out loud, but 
I noticed both of them prying 
around under things, beneath 
things, straightening the children’s 
clothes in a_ searching manner. 
Cousin Mathilda kept hovering 
over me. 


Later, at home, Mamma took me 
on her knee. She looked at me with 
a different look in her eyes—the 
warm blanket wasn’t there, and for 
a moment I was frightened. 

“Darling, do you—do you like 
jewelry?” she asked me in a voice 
4hat didn’t sound like Mamma’s 
-at all. 


I said of course I did. Didn’t 


all women? This last in my best 


grown-up tone. 


She looked away for a moment, 
then said, “You know Papa and 
I aren't exactly rich, but we'll al- 
ways try to give you things you 
need and as many little extras as 
we can afford. You know that, 
don’t you.” 

. “Certainly, Mamma,” I said, 
very proud because I understood 
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exactly what she meant. “Like my 
roller skates, you mean.” 


She turned to me, nodding 
slowly. “Yes, like your skates that 
we gave you just because we love 
you and knew you wanted them. 
Do you understand that?” She 
hugged me, suddenly. “Oh, 
Karen, you wouldn't take anythin 
that didn’t belong to you, woul 
you?” 


I thought Mamma was acting a 
little silly, but I hugged her hard 
because she seemed to need hug- 
ging. “Certainly not, Mamma, I 
told her in a very loud voice. 


She held me away from her for 
a moment and then, quite sud- 
denly, she was smiling and the 
warm blanket fell over me again 
and I knew everything was all 
right between Mamma and me. 


But later that night, from be- 
yond the open door of my room, 
I heard Papa’s voice and I didn’t 
like the sound of it at all. It 
sounded as Mamma’s had that 
afternoon, as if something was 
weighting it down. 

“Mathilda,” Papa was_ saying, 
“Did you search everywhere?” 

“Oh, of course, Frank,” Cousin 
Mathilda said, with a little im- 
patience. “I told you—the watch 
is gone.” 

“I helped her search, Frank,” 
Mamma said. 

“And I, too,” Aunt Lottie put in. 
“It’s gone, all right.” 

“Do you—do you remember who 
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was around you just before it dis- 
appeared?” Papa asked. 


There was a dull silence. I could 
feel it and it was much worse than 
the quiet in my own dark room. 


I heard Papa’s deep voice be- 
in, “It wasn't—” and then stop 
with an odd little catch. 


“I'm afraid so, Frank,” Cousin 
Mathilda said. “Now mind you, 
I'm not accusing the child, but I 
remember distinctly she came up 
and hugged me just before we sat 
down to eat.” 


“But that’s ridiculous,” Aunt 
Lottie put in. “Of course Karen 
hugged you. She’s always hugging 
me, too—the child’s naturally affec- 
tionate. But as far as her taking 
your watch—well, I just think it’s 
ridiculous, that’s all.” 


I heard Mamma’s voice, quiet 
and firm. “Thank you, Aunt Lottie. 
Now we're not going to discuss it 
any more tonight. I know your 
watch is valuable, Mathilda, and 
’m sorry, but I ‘can’t, I just can’t 
sit here any longer letting anyone 
cast suspicion on Karen.” 

A kind of light seemed to come 
on and my room didn’t seem dark 
at all. But then, after the others 
had left, I heard Papa’s voice 
again, and this time it was even 
heavier. 

“Elizabeth,” I heard him say, 
slowly, “Do you think there’s any- 
thing to this heredity business?” 

I didn’t hear Mamma’s answer. 
You can’t hear very well with your 


face in a pillow, and tears trickling 
down your face. 

It was just a week later that 
Aunt Lottie had a heart attack and 
everything else was forgotten for 
the time being. She died two days 
later and I'll never forget the 
funeral as long as I live. It was 
the first funeral I'd ever attended 
and I kept thinking how Aunt 
Lottie would have laughed if she 
could have seen the fancy flowers 
and frills and casket, for Aunt 
Lottie was never one to use any- 
thing more fancy than pine soap! 

But it was the day after the 
funeral that I can never think of 
without feeling the same strange 
shock that shook me that day. 

Since Papa and Cousin Mathilda 
were Aunt Lottie’s closest relatives, 
they had to go through Aunt 
Lottie’s things and decide what to 
do with them. Mamma was sitting 
in her room sorting out rag pieces 
to begin a new rug, and I was of- 
fering my best advice about colors 
when suddenly the door flew open 
and Papa and Cousin Mathilda 
burst into the room. 

They stood there as if they both 
had turned to children and didn’t 
know quite how to act. I was really 
surprised at Papa, because I had 
always considered him very grown 
up. 

Mamma must have been sur- 
prised, too, for she opened her 
eyes wide and said, “What on 
earth—what’s happened?” 

Papa just pay there, fiddling 
with his bow tie over and over 
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until it came undone. Then he 
stretched out one closed fist to- 
ward Mamma. He didn’t say a 
word, just stretched out his fist 
and slowly opened it, palm up. 

There in his palm were cousin 
Mathilda’s gold watch, Mrs. Mar- 
bury’s pearl brooch, Mamma’s ruby 
lavalier, Mr. Pinott’s' diamond 
stick-pin—and a few more things. 
They were all there—all the things 
that everyone had missing. 


It didn’t seem possible that 
Mamma’s eyes could open any 
wider, but they did, as she stared 
from the jewelry to Papa and back 
again. “Not—not Aunt Lottie?” she 
said, finally, in almost a whisper, 
as if she feared Aunt Lottie might 
hear. 

“Yes, it was there—in 
Aunt Lottie’s things—” Papa began, 
then ran one hand across his face. 
“Good Lord, no one must know! 
Why—why, do you realize we've 
had a kleptomaniac in our family 
all these years, Mathilda?” 

Then, quite abruptly, Mamma’s 
laughter rippled through the room. 
“Oh, my dear blessed Aunt Lottie 
—plain, unadorned Aunt Lottie 
who never wore anything but the 
scent of pine soap in her life—! 
Oh, please, Frank, don’t look so 
tragic. No one will ever know. 
We'll find some way to return all 
these things without anyone know- 


ing. But Aunt Lottie— who would 
have ever guessed—” and suddenly 
she was laughing again. “Oh, 
Frank, forgive me. I can’t help 
it. It just suddenly strikes me 
funny. All the worry and fuss 
about—about heredity—” she stres- 
sed the word in a strange man- 
ner— “all the fuss about adopted 
children and—and all the while it 
was your very own sister!” 


For a moment, I wasn’t sure 
what Papa was going to do—he 
stood staring at Mamma with such 
an odd expression. Then—oh, what 
a delicious sound—Papa tilted back 
his head and began laughing, too, 
and before long even Cousin 
Mathilda was chuckling. And be- 
fore I knew it all three of them 
were hugging me, not just ordin- 
ary hugs, but in a way as if they 
were trying to tell me something. 
I was old enough to understand, 
even then, that it was their way 
of apologizing. 


But between Mamma and me 
there was always that special some- 
thing—that warm blanket look she 
gave me just before I went out 
to play, that look that told me 
that even if Aunt Lottie had never 
died and they had never found the 
jewelry, she would still have given 
me her safe, warm, beautiful world 
in which to live and love and grow. 


Any man who sees his wife before breakfast understands 
why it takes her a long time to get ready before going out 


to dinner with him. 
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Charles Davenport 


W herever 


you are 


There 


1S 
Heaven 


ONCE heard of an old Indian 

who had served as a scout under 
General Washington in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. After the war was 
over, the Indian settled in a fron- 
tier village. There his life was 
little better than that of the stray 
dogs that wandered the streets 
with him. Dirty, out of work, hun- 
gry, he was happy to get a hand- 
out. Over his breast he wore a 


little package tied by a string 


around his neck. Everyone as- 
sumed that it was a good luck 
charm. When he died, they re- 
moved the package and examined 
it. To their surprise it was a letter 
written in Washington’s own hand, 
commending him for his services 
and entitling him to a pension for 
the rest of his life. He had carried 
a treasure with him and yet had 
starved because, unable to read, 
he had-not known its value. 


Many of us are like that old In- 
dian. As long as we are in the 
state of grace, we carry within us 
a much more precious treasure. In 
fact, it is of infinite value. — For 
within our soul dwells the Blessed 
Trinity — Heaven itself. Yet how 
often do we think of this? Or how 
practical is it in our daily life? “Do 
you not know,” St. Paul asks, “that 
you are the temple of God and 
that the Spirit of God dwells in 
you?” And again: “Or do you know 
that your members are the temple 
of the Holy Spirit, who is in you, 
whom you have from God, and 
that you are not your own? For 
you have been bought at a great 
price. Glorify God and bear him 
in your body.” 


To Be Enjoyed 
God is in all created things by 


His power inasmuch as all things 
are subject to His power, by His 
presence inasmuch as all things 
“are naked and open to the eyes of 
him to whom we have to give ac- 
count,” by His essence inasmuch 
as He is the cause of all things that 


are. However, when we are in the 
state of grace, He is present in a 
special way—to be enjoyed, as St. 


Thomas expresses it. 


The Blessed Trinity in our soul 
is often referred to as our “Divine 
Guest.” However, this is only a 
figure of speech and as such con- 
veys only part of the truth. We 
think of a guest as one who comes 
for a brief visit and will then 
leave. Also, no matter how close 
a friend our guest may be, he is 
not as intimate as a member of the 
family. When the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit come into our soul, 
they do not come for only a brief 
visit, then to leave. They will 
leave only when we drive them out 
by mortal sin. They have come to 
stay forever. They are more inti- 
mate than our dearest loved ones. 
They want to share our entire life 
—our plans, our fears, our hopes, 
our needs, everything. 

‘When we are alone, not talking 
to anyone, we inwardly talk to our- 
selves. We reminisce—what I said 
to this person, what he said to me, 
what I did here or there, the fun 
I had, or the disappointment I wish 
I could have escaped. Or we im- 
agine things that will happen or 
might happen. Images follow one 
another like clouds blown across 
the sky. Yet, really, isn’t this a 
waste of time? Do we think of 
much that really amounts to any- 
thing? It is more like a series of 
silly TV without 
stance or profit 

Gently, without 
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strain, we 


should accustom ourselves to talk 
as friend to friend to the Blessed 
Trinity dwelling within us. We 
should get to know each Person 
personally, 


God Is Your Father 


We have two children, Therese 
Ann (18 months old) and Thomas 
(2 weeks old). From the time they 
wake us up in the morning (our 
alarm clock is now a useless piece 
of furniture but will probably be 
broken soon anyway) until long 
after their baths at night, my acti- 
vities are pretty well taken up pro- 
viding and caring for them. With 
any father it is the same. How- 
ever, our love and care for our 
children is only the faintest reflec- 
tion of the Father's love for each 
of us. “What man is there among 
you,” Our Lord asks, “who, if his 
son asks him for a loaf, will hand 
him a stone; or if he asks for a 
fish, will hand him a_ serpent? 
Therefore, if you, evil as you are, 
know how to give good gifts to 
your children, how much more will 
your Father in heaven give good 
things to those who ask him!” 


The Father dwells within us. He 
wants us to turn to Him, to de- 
pend on Him constantly. He cares 
for the birds of the air; He will 
care for us also. He has created 
the whole universe and guides it 
gently, powerfully. He asks us to 
abandon ourselves to His loving 
providence and then to watch Him 
work wonders in our life: “Now 
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we know,” St. Paul says, “that for 
those who love God all things work 
together unto good.” 


The Son’s love for us is equal to 
that of the Father. His humbling 
Himself to become man, His long 
hard years of labor and finally His 
Passion and Death—all out of love 
for us—is as familiar to us as the 
back of our hand. “Christ Jesus, 
who although he was by nature 
God, did not consider being equal 
to God a thing to be clung to, but 
emptied himself, taking the nature 
of a slave and being made like 
unto men. And appearing in the 
form of man, he humbled himself, 
becoming obedient to death, even 
to death on a cross” (Phil. 2, 5-9). 


The Son dwells in our soul, 
waiting with His infinite love, 
waiting for us to have more of it 
and to love Him in return. 


Too Good To Be True | 


We too often picture the Holy 
Spirit as a dove or tongues of fire. 
Let us not forget that He, as the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trin- 
ity, shares the divine nature’ with 
the Father and Son. He has the 
same infinite intellect and skill. Be- 
tween the three there is infinite 
understanding and love of one an- 
other. 


What the Scriptures tell us we 
can expect from Him overwhelms 
our heart. It sounds too good to be 
true. He is to console and encour- 
age us in our troubles. In our 
doubts, He will bring to our minds 


whatever Christ has told us. He 
will defend us from dangers. He 
will even help us pray when we 
know not what to do: “In like man- 
ner the Spirit also helps our weak- 
ness. For we do not know what 
we should pray for as we ought, 
but the Spirit himself pleads for 
us with unutterable groanings” 
(Rom. 8, 26). 


He is to be our guide. Read the 
Acts of the Apostles and you will 
see that the Apostles’ every step 
were under the control of the Holy 
Spirit. He is our sanctifier. In his 
encyclical on the Holy Spirit, Pope 
Leo XIII said: “The fullness of 
divine gifts is in many ways a con- 
sequence of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit in the souls of the 
just . . . Among these gifts are 
those secret warnings and invita- 
tions which from time to time are 
excited in our minds and hearts b 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
Without these there is no begin- 
ning of a good life, no progress, no 
arriving at eternal salvation.” 


The Holy Spirit dwells in our 
soul, waiting to shed countless 
graces of light, comfort, encour- 
agement, and strength on us. His 
gifts will burst forth over us in a 
torrent. 


This, then, is what you bear in 
your soul as long as you are in 
the state of grace. Wherever you 
go, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit are with you. Wherever you 
are, there is heaven. Enjoy it. 
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Money for the Asking 


Not long ago, a widow with 
three small children was ask- 
ed by a visiting relative if she 
had applied for her Social Secur- 
ity benefits. The widow tossed her 
head proudly and in a_ slightly 
quavering voice, replied: 


“No, we'll get along as long as 
we can without charity!” 


When the relative recovered 
from his shock over the woman’s 
complete lack of understanding of 
the Social Security system he lost 
no time in straightening her out. 
She is now receiving a sizable sum 
of money each month for herself 
and the three small children and 
she knows that it isn’t charity, but 
her rightful share of funds to 
which her late husband contri- 
buted for many years. 


Make Your Claim 


Officials of the Social Security 
Administration, a branch of the 
federal Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, can cite 
thousands of instances in which 
deserving people are daily losing 
thousands of dollars in benefits 
from Social Security. A_ typical 
one is the case of a factory work- 
er in Michigan who, at the age of 
67, became ill. He quit his job, 
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T. J. McInerney 


(temporarily, as he thought) but 
eight months later he was still too 
ill to work. A friend asked him if 
he had applied for his Social Se- 
curity, since it was obvious that 
he would never be able to resume 
being a wage-earner again. Next 
day, he called the local Social 
Security office and a few days 
later a field representative called 
at his home. The man learned that 
he could have filed for Social 
Security benefits when he first 
quit work and that his failure to 
do so had deprived him of well 
over $200 in payments. 

The Social Security Administra- 
tion, by law, can make retroactive 
payments on delayed claims for 
only three months prior to the 
date the application was received. 
The widow mentioned above had 
also lost many hundreds of dollars 
for the same reason. Another 
widow, past 80, struggled along 
for years on her meagre savings 
before she found out that she 
could have been receiving $24 
monthly since her husband died. 
A trifling sum? It would have paid 
the rent for. her small apartment! 

The Social Security people can’t 
be blamed for not knowing when 
persons become eligible for pay- 
ments. They have to be notified of 
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retirements, inability to work and 
déaths. From then on, the respon- 
sibility of determining the amount 
of ‘benefits and seeing that they 
are paid regularly is theirs. And 
to give them their credit, they do 
a commendable job, considering 
the millions and _ millions of 
Americans represented in _ their 
files. Each year they pay out 
from the Social Security reserve 
fund hundreds and hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Every wage earner and his 
family should know that there are 
two occasions when action should 
be taken with regard to Social 
Security: 

1. When a worker becomes 65 
years old and stops working, even 
if only for a full calendar month. 


2. When a worker dies, regard- 
less of his age. 


It is impossible to set down 
standards covering all cases, but 
there are nearly 500 Social Secur- 
ity offices throughout the country 
set up and staffed for the purpose 


of, giving free information and as- 


sistance, including visits to the 
homes of those unable to go to 
the offices in person. 


Let one thing about Social Se- 
curity be clearly understood: the 
benefits are not charity in any 
sense of the word. They are not 
affected by insurance benefits or 
other income a worker or his sur- 
vivors may receive from other 
sources. They must be applied for 
promptly to be received promptly. 


Civilization Through Mary ea 


Christian civilization consists chiefly in the refinement of 


manners and the purification of morals; the suppression of 
brutality and of debauchery. Pagan civilization is different 
from the Christian chiefly in two things, cruelty and impurity. 
It is a significant fact that those two vices are always com- 
panions. The impure are always cruel like Herod and Caligula. 
Gladiatorial combats and Lupercalian orgies always go together. 
“Voluptuousness is not barren. It brings forth a daughter, 
Ferocity.” Lust is more fruitful in murders and suicides than 
any other passion, not excepting greed. True civilization means 
the annihilation or—if annihilation be impossible—the min- 
imizing of lust and cruelty in all their forms. Grant that, and 
we can see the great wisdom of the Catholic Church in setting 
before mankind the example of Mary, the Mother of Jesus. She 
would civilize us and Christianize us by gentleness and purity. 

—Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
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Lorna Callahan 


SHADE TREE MARTYR 


God shares her troubles 


jM going to tell on myself. I’m 

a shade tree martyr. You've 
heard of mechanics who sit under 
leafy boughs and tell the world 
how to fix its flats? Well, I do the 
same only my specialty is advising 
people how to carry their crosses. 
Ym a whiz at it, too. In fact, I’m 
so good that whenever distress 
overtakes any member of our fam- 
ily, there’s a rush for my services. 
(As a convert they think I have 
a sort of “in” with God.) 

Once the distress signal goes 
up, I swing into action. I get out 
my list of saints, allocating the 
proper one for this or that partic- 
ular need. Then I advise the dis- 
tressed to invoke the saint, asking 
that he or she present the case to 
our Lord. This is followed by a 
telegram to the Monastery of the 
Precious Blood, the Sisters of 
whieh.immediately begin a novena. 
’ Meanwhile I assure my clients of 


my own prayers in their behalf, 
fortifying them with the know- 
ledge that whatever has happened 
is the will of God, and that they 
can profit greatly if they carry 
their cross with the proper 
attitude. 


My Hallucination 


Strange, but it’s so easy to see 
God’s will in the trials of another, 
and even to help hoist the cross 
upon their shoulders. But in my 
own case—well, that’s rather. close 
to home. When that old termite, 
trouble, starts gnawing at my 
superstructure, it’s “Quick, Henry, 
the insecticide.” No thought of 
carrying crosses, or grinning and 
it and all That of 
business. Last night, for instance, 
is a good example of how easily 
I can be reduced to sawdust. 

Most of my trouble stems from 
finances, or Jack of them. Second 
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hand cars being what they are, 
ours needed a “tune-up.” (The 
word always makes me shudder 
because I know from experience 
that it can mean anything from 
cleaning the sparkplugs to a major 
overhaul.) “Now, pet,” my husband 
said, “we'll only have done what 
is absolutely necessary. We'll have 
new rings, and pins put in, and 
maybe an oil filter.” 

I guess my eyebrows shot up at 
the mention of oil filter. I’m not 
very bright, but that sounded like 
something we could do without. 


“Every car should have one,” 
my husband assured me, though 


he did not go into further detail. 


I sighed and thought, well, there 
goes another fifty or sixty dollars 
to fix the car. (I told you I was 
stupid.) I had had visions of get- 
ting myself a new outfit, but I 
could see my dream was going to 
become an_ hallucination. “How 
much do you think it will cost us?” 
I asked, hoping against hope that 
the price would be under my esti- 
mated figure. 


“We-e-ell,”, my husband -pro- 
ceeded cautiously over the danger- 
ous ground, “maybe around a 
hundred and twenty-five.” 

I didn’t say a word. Not one 
word. But when I regained con- 
sciousness, I saw that not only 
would I not get a new outfit, but 
our vacation was going to consist 
of sunbathing in the Beton I 
was thinking some pretty stern 
thoughts, such as: What happens 


to us shouldn’t happen to le 
with a bank account. om 


As it happened, the cost was not 
one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars. It was almost twice that 
amount. When the engine was 
taken down, the mechanic discov- 
ered that a reboring job (whatever 
that is) was necessary. 


My husband and I discussed the 
matter. Hearing the loud talk, my 
son, who had been in his room, 
came out to see what was going 
on. “We're just not going to do it, 
I stormed. “We'd be crazy to 
spend over two-hundred and 
twenty-five dollars on that old 
heap.” 

My husband’s kindly face was 
stricken. “It’s too bad, but we 
can’t afford a new car, and an- 
other second-hand one would have 
as much if not more wrong with it. 
We'll just have to fix this one.” 


“Not to the tune of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars,” I 
raved. “Those mechanics see you 
coming. They can sell you any- 
thing. Rings and pins and rebor- 
ing . . . how do you know the car 
needs all that stuff?” 


“It just does.” My husband 
shrugged his shoulders discour- 
agedly. “When a car gets to be as 
old as ours... ” 


“Don’t tell me how old it is,” I 
warned, close to tears at the irony 
of it all. “As far as I’m concerned 
the mechanic can close down the 
hood and you can get the car back. 
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We'll drive it till it falls apart and 
then we'll walk.” 


Spare the Details 


My husband’s jaw set. “You 
don’t understand. The engine is 
down. That means it’s been taken 
apart. It’s probably spread all over 
the garage floor. The mechanic 
told me he could put in rings 
only, but the engine is in such 
poor shape they wouldn't last five 
thousand miles. You see,” he illus- 
trated, “the cylinders aren’t round 
like they should be. They’ve worn 
themselves egg-shape. They're 
— thousandths of an inch 
off. 


“Spare me the details,” I groan- 
ed. (I didn’t know what he was 
talking about, anyway.) “Just be 
figuring how we're going to pay 
for everything.” 

My son stepped forward, a hope- 
ful light in his innocent blue eyes. 
“Maybe we could pray, mother.” 

“Pray?” My lips curled scorn- 
fully. (My clients should have 
seen me, turning my nose up at 
my own prescription.) “What’s the 
use of praying? We're still going 
to have to pay two hundred and 
twenty-five Listen,” I 
turned to my husband, “I’m will- 
ing to work my fingers to the 
bone.” (At least I call it work, 
dashing like mad through my daily 
chores so I can putter on the type- 
writer.) “But I've got to see a 
glimmer of light. I can’t be press- 
ed in like this, struggling to pay 
one bill after another. It isn’t fair! 
AUGUST, 1955 


How much am I supposed to 
bear?” 


Just then the phone in the hall 
rang. It was my sister-in-law, Kay. 
Her quiet voice was telling me 
that her fears were verified. Her 
case was serious in the extreme. 
The doctors were going to operate 
immediately. “I’m going to the 
hospital Friday afternoon. They'll 
operate morning. I'd like 
to have you there, Lorna. Will 
you come?” 


“Of course I'll come,” I assured 
her, I hung up the receiver slowly 
and thoughtfully. God could not 
have chosen a more opportune 
time to drive home His point. Some 
crosses are much, much _ heavier 
than others. Many people die each 
year of Kay’s trouble, and she has 
four children dependent on her. 
Right then and there, with my 
hand still on the phone, I said an 
Act of Contrition, begging God's 
pardon for having offended Him, 
for having refused the small cross 
He had sent for me to carry. 


It was about time for the Rosary 
and my son and husband came into 
the hall. I looked into my hus- 
band’s eyes and thought, somewhat 
irrelevantly, it’s a long time since 
you had a new suit. And I said, 
“We'll manage somehow. What 
has to be done, has to be done. 
We really couldn’t do without a 
car.” 


My husband’s distress fell away 
like an ugly mask, and his nice 
gray-green eyes brightened. “Sure 
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we will. I'll advertise our flat-bed 
trailer for sale. We don’t use it 
any more, and I should be able to 
raise at least sixty-five dollars,” he 
nodded, making his plans. 


One Way Out 


“Are we going to say the Ro- 
sary?” my son asked. He stood tall 
and straight above me, and there 
was almost a challenge in his eyes. 
Was I repudiating all that he had 
been taught—-turning to God in 
prayer, and trusting in Him for the 
solution? 


I touched his young arm. “Of 
course.” And as we walked to- 
ward his room where it is our cus- 
tom to kneel down and say the 
nightly rosary, I asked his pardon 
for my blow-up. Above all else 
I wanted to preserve his own faith 
in Almighty God, and in the effi- 
cacy of prayer. “I know I said, 
“What's the use of praying?’ But I 
didn’t mean it. In my heart I 
know there is no way out of ser- 
ious difficulty . except through 
prayer. For prayer is the way we 
speak to God, the way we ask Him 
to take the cross from our shoul- 
ders, or to give us the strength to 
carry it, if such be His will. 


My son bent suddenly to kiss my 
forehead, a sign that his own 


spiritual equilibrium had been re- 
stored and that he had forgiven 
me for giving him such a turn. 


Kneeling down I thought, “Well, 
God, I think I can shoulder a cross 
as well as the next one, but it 
looks as if I need a little extra 
time to pick it Maybe the 
next time, if You'll put a good, 
thick pad of grace on my shoulder, 
I won't be quite so slow.” 


God slept on this and the next 
morning He prompted the mech- 
anic to phone me. “I’m sorry about 
this. I thought I could get you 
folks by for a hundred and a 
quarter. But when we tore that 
engine down . . . Look, I’ve known 
you for twenty years, and I have 
to be honest with you. The rebor- 
ing has to be done. There’s no 
way out of it. But I want you to 
take all the time in the world to 
pay me. And I'll save you money 
in every way I can on the parts. I 
don’t care whether I make any- 
thing or not. I just want you to be 
satisfied. And listen, tell Leonard 
we won't need to put in that oil 
filter. When we get through the 
car will run like a new one.” 


Well, that was that. But I could 
not help thinking, ah, you dear, 
good mechanic. God’s been work- 
ing on you, tool 


Sometimes a man may think he is ahead of his times, when 
the fact is, the times are not really going in his direction at 


all._—Pangborn News. 
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‘A House Wife Ponders 


Convents Are Clean 


F course convents are clean. 

How many times — and for 
how many reasons — have you 
suddenly found yourself plunk in 
the middle of a convent ‘sitting 
room’ and said to yourself: “There 
must be a few threads on that rug 
— but where are they?” Or, “How 
do the Sisters keep the dust off 
that mahogany table?” and then 
finally, reluctantly, admit that 
convents are clean because there’s 
no getting around it. 


Everyone, perhaps, but the har- 
assed housewife, will only cas- 
ually agree — convents are clean, 
and they stay clean. But it is the 
woman who has left her wailing 
baby in the arms of a semi- 
conscious newspaper - hypnotized 
husband to  ‘run-over-to-see-the 
-good-Sisters-a-minute’ who is 
struck with the full impact of the 
clean, quiet, serene convent. 


The housewife comes from 
her atmosphere of clamor and 
confusion to the tranquil environ- 
ment which is a convent. Here 
there is no baby to pull the table- 
cloth off the dinner table — no 
dumped out toy box to clutter 


any room — no cereal-bedobbed 
walls to wipe. 

And, as the housewife looks 
around the convent parlor the 
realization comes to her that 
everything is in place and un- 
doubtedly will stay that way — 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin— 
the cloth on the piano — the vase 
of cut flowers. No Johnny will 
suddenly barge in from outer 
space and send everything crash- 
ing to the floor. 

The books in the bookcase are 
untouched by crayons. They have 
been read — not chewed. Here, in 
the convent sitting room there is 
order and complacency. There is 
time for concentration, time for 
meditation. There is time to be 
Mary and not Martha. There is 
time to think clearly — to think 
and not to be interrupted while 
thinking: 

Thinking And Praying 


“Where is my bat? ... I 
know I left that shirt liere .. . 
Who's coming for dinner? . . 
Are you sure that’s all you need 
from the store? . . . The baby is 
crying .. . The refrigerator needs 
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defrosting . . . Is that. the tele- 
phone? . . . Sh-h-h, maybe the 
baby will go back to sleep... 
No, I don’t want to buy any rhu- 
barb . . . Be sure to wear your 
sweater .. . Where was IP...” 

Thinking. ‘Thinking, without 
being distracted. Praying. Praying 
in a stain-glassed little chapel in 
the convent. In the quiet, hushed 
convent. 


What's this that St. Paul said: 
“He who is unmarried is concerned 
about the things of the Lord — 
how he may please God. Whereas 
he who is married is concerned 
about things of the world - how 
he may please his wife; and he 
is divided. And the unmarried 
woman, and the virgin, thinks 


about the things of the Lord, that 


she may be holy in body and in 
spirit. Whereas she who is married 
thinks about the things of the 
world, how she may please her 
husband.” 


The mother of many healthy 
youngsters might add that she 
only wished she had time to think 
— if only about the things of the 
world. 

But there is something to be 
said for the confusion, the clamor, 
the everyday household tasks, too. 

A wise, old nun put it this way: 
“We have no idea how many 
Aves whispered in the quiet of a 
convent chapel are equal in merit 
to the wiping of one child’s runny 
nose. God alone knows this.” 

And _ there, housewives, are 
words to ponder. 


Danger: Parents at Work! 


Formerly most of the married women in the labor force 


were either childless or their children were grown, but more 
mothers of small children now take jobs outside the home. 
In 1949 less than 11% of families where both parents were 
working had children under six, but today the figure has in- 
creased to 15%. This means that in 1,500,000 homes where both 
parents are presently working, there are children under six. 
Children may be cared for by relatives, hired help, or in nursery 
schools and day care centers, often at the expense of the tax- 
payers. “Often mothers do everything in their power to postpone 
working until their babies are at least three years old,” says 
a study of the problem. Another government study found that 
the added income derived from the wife’s work is largely 
used, not for necessities, but to raise the family’s standard of 
living through purchase of household equipment, TV set, an 
automobile or a second automobile, and the like—Family Life 
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HOW TO REPORT 


How would you report a fire? 
Most people hesitate at this 

simple question. A few get indig- 
nant. Many reply, “I'd phone the 
Fire Department. Why?” Then 
they wait to see if they've guessed 
right. 

it’s hardly a fair question, with 
no time to think. But fire doesn’t 
play fair. It comes when you least 
expect it. 

What would you do if you saw 
the curtains on fire at the Smiths? 
What if you woke at night to the 
strong smell of smoke? If you have 
planned what to do you are one of 
a minority. Yet you should plan, 
because two of every three persons 
who die in fires are killed in their 
own homes. 

This fact seems incredible when 
you consider the hazards in in- 
dustry, and the five hundred lives 
lost in one nightclub or the hund- 
red and twenty deaths in a ship 
fire. However, 
men, women, and children, enough 
to populate a small city, died in 
fires last year. One thousand die 
each month. Thirty-three persons 
are killed in fires every day. Add 
to this a hundred thousand more 
who suffer burns, all painful, many 
disabling and disfiguring and re- 
quiring dreary years of plastic 
surgery. 

Yet, seventy-five per cent of fire 
loss is preventable. Moreover, the 


twelve thousand 


A FIRE 


Save lives 


and money 


A. M. D. GANNON 


National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation shows how deaths in the 
homes can be largely eliminated 
by better housekeeping, providing 
exit facilities, and reporting fires 
promptly. This means eight thou- 
sand lives could be saved every 
year. 


Life Saving Measures 


So let’s look more carefully 
at these life saving measures. The 
first, better housekeeping, is easy 
enough. It means simply to clean 
up. Waste materials in basements 
and attics are fuel. Haul them to 
the dumps. Keep your necessary 
storage neat. Get rid of old paint 
cans and solvents. If you need 
flammable liquids keep them in an 
approved safety can. 


Never use any flammable sol- 
vents (gasoline, naphtha, etc.) in- 
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doors. These cause thirteen per cent 
of deaths by fire, because people 
don’t stop to think. A graduate 
chemical engineer who should have 


- known better, took a little gasoline 


and a rag to clean his refrigerator. 
He'd done this many times before. 
But this time the vapors accumu- 
lated in the alcove to exactly the 
right mixture (2% to 7% of the 
air volume) and took off. The blast 
bumed all clothing from the man’s 
body except where the double 
seams seared into his flesh. He 
lived two hours wrapped in wet 
sheets. 


Careless smoking causes one in 
six deaths and a third of all fires, 
so watch that cigarette. Keep 
plenty of good sized ash trays 
around and don’t smoke in bed. 


Booby Traps 


Watch your servants, ~ the me- 
chanical ones. They will get 
crotchety and cause fires. Have a 
reputable mechanic check the 
works periodically, from the auto- 
matic laundry to the television in 

our living room. And have your 
eating units serviced once a year 
blowers, vents and flues. Defects 
in these units cause almost half 
(43%) of fire deaths in homes. And 
don’t overload electrical circuits. 
Use 15 amp fuses and no pennies. 
Overload is a major cause of fire 
in older houses. Then if you re- 
place cords at. first sign of wear 
you're almost sure to live happily 
with your servants. 

A study of fire casuality sta- 


tistics indicates that exit‘ facilities 
in homes are often not adequate. 
Every room should have two safe 
exits. By that standard prehaps 
your fine house is a bobby trap. If 
it’s two stories with the stairs from 
the basement garage leading to the 
first floor, and then an open stair- 
way from the first to the second 
floor hall, with bedrooms opening 
off that - - - it’s a bobby trap. But 
you can live there safely, now that 
you know. Plan your best and 
second best avenues of escape and 
use them promptly in case of fire. 


Keep the metal-clad door from 
the garage always closed. Also the 
door at the top of these stairs. 
Keep bedroom doors closed. And 
if you smell smoke at night feel 
the door and if it’s hot don’t open 
it. Call out the window for help 
or phone if you have a bedroom 
extension. If the door is cold brace 
your foot against it and open it 
a crack in case the hall is pres- 
surized with superheated smoke. 


The hot smoke and products of 
combustion to the highest point 
and even a small fire in a living 
room chair can make your upper 
hall a lethal chamber. So, until the 
architects specify a heat activated 
skylight like those over theatre 
stages, keep your bedroom doors 


closed. 
Report At Once 


With all the devices we have, 
fires should be reported promptly. 


However, and no one knows why, 
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reporting a fire is for the other 
fellow. ‘An example of this was 
drawn when a spectator sounded 
off because a fire only four blocks 
from the station had gained too 
much headway. 


When the Chief paid no atten- 
tion the man became louder and 
angrier. He took out his watch. “It 
was fifteen minutes before the 
engines got here. That's a crime,” 
he bellowed. 


That drew the Chief's attention 
and he stepped closer. “At what 
time did you send in the alarm?” 
he asked the man. 


“I didn’'t—” The fellow stopped, 
but he had betrayed himself. Ob- 
viously, reporting the fire had not 
occurred to him. 


Delayed alarms increase the 
danger both to lives and property, 
and last year pyramided on-the- 
scene loss to over 800 million dol- 
lars. Our total bill for fire waste 
exceeds two billion dollars per 
year. And we all pay for it not 
only through insurance, but also 
in added cost to the food we eat, 
the clothes we wear, the homes 
we live in, and the amusements 
we enjoy. So we can’t afford to 
think any fire has been reported 
until we see the engines and men 
actually on the job. 


When you want to report a fire, 
“pulling a box” is the old reliable 
methed. These red boxes are at, 
or visible from -intersections. 
You press down the short hook or 
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trigger and wait to direct the com- 
panies that respond, particularily 
if the fire can’t be seen from the 
box. Remember, the firemen have 
only the box location, no other. 


information. 


For this reason you can report 
a fire by telephone more efficiently 
provided you give the address and 
facts clearly. In some cities your 
voice is broadcast to all hands in 
fire quarters. Of course, when 
someone yells, “Come quick, my 
house is on fire!” and then hangs 
up, there will be delay. And that 
does happen 


And at the other extreme there’s 
the one who wants to minimize, 
“Send out a small truck,” he says, 
“no fire, just a little smoke.” Very 
often the fire is spreading within 
walls and concealed spaces. 


When you report a fire by phone 
keep it simple. | 


First get your fire department. 

In many cities you tell the op- 
erator, “I’m reporting a fire,” and 
she puts you through. In other lo- 
calities the fire department’s num- 
ber is in the front of the phone 
book. 


Second give the facts. 


1. Address and nearest inter- 
secting streets. 
“2513 Pine, near Walnut and 

2. What's burning. 
“A house” “A roof” “Rubbish 
in a lot.” ' 
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3. Pertinent information. 
“Children in danger,” “Spilled 
gasoline.” 

Then wait until the department 

verifies your call and you have 

done your duty. What else you do 
until the fire fighters come de- 
pends on your willingness to help, 
plus your ability and experience. 

Someone should see that every- 
one gets out of the burning build- 
ing, and stays out. 

If anyone is injured and you 
know Red Cross first aid, you can 
help. 

A garden hose turned on spray 
and slipped through a partly open 
window will sometimes control an 
inside fire. Outside fires can be 
slowed down by wetting adjacent 
buildings. 

However, be careful with patent 
fire extinguishers, unless you are 
familiar with them. They require 
some technique and some types 
give off dangerous vapors. 

But before any fire starts, stop 


today at the fire station nearest 
your home and ask the best way 
to report a fire. You'll find your 
fire fighters courteous and anxious 
to help you. 


Since proper planning can large- 
ly the loss eof life 
homes, start planning today. Call 
a family council and make sure 
everybody knows how to report a 
fire and what to do until the fire- 
men come. 


While we're all thinking about 
atomic attack, and the cold war 
breaking out hot, we must also 
bear in mind that today thirty- 
three of our people died in fires, 
and this month a thousand will be 
killed, most of them in the fancied 
security of their own homes. 


Perhaps you can’t save them all. 
But already you have taken the 
first step. You know how to call 
for help and what to do until it 
gets there. Just that much fore- 
thought may save your life. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Pathetically short-sighted is the program ironically de- 
scribed as “10 long-range goals” for dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency, announced by the director of the newly created 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service in the Children’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Dept. of Health, Welfare, and Education. 
It starts with “at least one police officer with special training” 
and goes on through the usual list of better detention facilities, 
more probation workers, training schools, and ends with a 
ringing call for “communities and states to make regular and 
comprehensive reports on what is happening to juvenile de- 
linquents.” Not a word about tackling the real roots of the 
problem, in the home.—Family Life 
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TODAY’S NEWLYWEDS 


Solve Own Problems 


Robert Wonderly, Jr. 


N the scramble to provide nearly- 

weds with advice on “what- 
to-expect and how-to-handle-it,” 
few experts seem to consider that 
maybe the young people in ques- 
tion have been using powers of 
observation and have formulated 
a few ideas of their own. 


Father Leo Hoffmann, of St. 
Bernard Church, Wabash, Ind., 
a member of the Fort Wayne Dio- 
cesan Cana Board, includes this 
proposition in his conduct of Pre- 
Cana Conferences. Instead of ex- 
plaining possibilities and proba- 
bilities, then elegantly pointing 
out the obvious solutions, Father 
Hoffmann tosses situations at the 
audience and the anwer is ground- 
out from there. 


In the course of a session, each 
participant gets to his feet at least 
once. And occasionally a collar 
gets a little warm. “But it always 
makes for an interesting confer- 
ence,” Father gleefully reports, 
“and never fails to produce con- 
crete ideas — some of them new.” 

Father Hoffmann says that the 
wife-working subject is the hotest 
topic. He finds that those soon-to- 


be-married pretty much turn 
thumbs down on the question. 

It is usually agreed that extra 
dollars every week in the first 
year or so of marriage certainly 
don’t hurt the budget-balancing 
efforts. But the very imminent 
danger of those extra dollars 
standing in the way of children 
is fully realized by most Catholic 
youths. And it is a danger they 
prefer to avoid, 

One young man said that he 
could visualize the possible “crea- 
tion of necessities” in order to 
keep the wife at work. This would 
mean the failure to draw that fine 
line between what is needed and 
what is thought to be needed. Is a 
rug necessary to curtail the seem- 
ingly endless scrubbing and wax- 
ing of hardwood floors? Not when 
that rug might postpone a human 
soul, most Pre-Cana_ attendees 
seem to believe. 

A prim young lady once voiced 
the fear that the wife working 
possibly could put the husband 
in a psychological quandry, pro- 
ducing a creeping worry about 
being unable to provide ade- 
quately. She could foresee such a 
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thing developing into a disastrous 
state-of mind. 


But the young face the facts, 


too. In the event of a prolonged | 


illness or some other emergency, 
the ability of the wife to fill-in as 
bread-winner is viewed as a quite 
commendable attribute. 


Wife-working devotees were 
pretty much toned down by an- 
other young man, Father Hoff- 
mann reports. This lad’s opinion 
was that “too many newlyweds 
want to start off at the same pace 
they've been used to in their par- 
ents’ homes. They don’t seem to 
realize that television sets, deep 
freezes, the “second” auto, etc. are 
the products of 25 years of work- 
ing, scrimping and accumulating. 


Separate vacations is another 
topic young people snap up 
quickly and usually stamp OK. 
Implied is not much more than 
a long weekend but the confer- 
ences seem to think it a good idea 
for each partner to just “get away” 
separately in pursuit of individual 
relaxation for at least overnight. 

Hunting or fishing are pre- 
scribed for most men. An out-of- 
town shopping spree or “going 
home to mother” or other types of 
visiting are thought to be good 
examples of women’s diversions. 

But the weekend retreat is held 
up as one of the best means of 
not only relaxing but of also get- 
ting a bolstering “spiritual charge” 


that beset most families. 

Emphasis is placed on not sac- 
rificing the annual two-weeks va- 
cation for the separate recreation, 
however. Most of the youths feel 
that the big break in the year’s 
toil should be spent together. 

In the matter of responsibility 
and decisions, young people think 
that such things should be set up 
on an individual basis and applied 
to specific categories. If the old 
buggy is ready for the grave yard, 
the man should make the final 
decisions about its replacement. 
This would include not only the 
make and the model but also the 
finer points down to and including 
color and seat covers. 

In the case of arranging or 
decorating the kitchen, the woman 
should be given the final say-so 
in her own domain. 

Discussions on these matters 
and the mutual weighing of all 
factors are advised. But the final 
decision should be placed with 
one person, that being determined 
by the category. 

The subject from here usually 
slips into .“inter-changeable” _ re- 
sponsibilities, of which grocery- 
buying is held to be a prime ex- 
ample. The groups feel that such 
tasks should be held jointly and 
governing conditions (budget, in- 
dividual likes and dislikes) should 
be well-known to both parties. 

Budgets, the young people feel, 
must be geared not only to in- 
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comes -but also to personalities. 
Some couples might prefer a daily 
cold beer to an annual Easter out- 
fitting. So the budget laid down 
by the experts must come into 
line for a slight revision, taking 
some from clothing and applying 
it to recreation. 

If possible, individual allow- 
ances are encouraged. The thought 
here is that a little handy cash 
to call their own gives each part- 


ner a freer hand in meeting 
strictly personal needs. In_ the 
background, it also provides the 


opportunity for self-generation of 
the warm feeling that comes with 
sacrificing private wants to pro- 
vide gifts for the partner and/or 
children. 

Living sites and changing jobs 
are two more closely related sub- 
jects which raise considerable dis- 
cussion, according to Father Hoff- 
mann. 

After the usual boiling process, 
most groups feel that the hus- 
band’s job and each partner’s 


health: take. top -honors. in solving 
the problem of locating. 

Probably the job holds a slight 
edge, it is felt. Important contri- 
buting factors include the oppor- 
tunities for betterment and secur- 
ity for the future. 

But poor health, especially that 
influenced for better or for worse 
by climatic conditions, definitely 
should be considered in choosing 
a locality. And such a health con- 
dition is readily seen as the prime 
mover in a decision to change 
jobs. 

These theories, of course, were 
based on the preclusion of the 
ready availability of church and a 
Catholic school. 

If possible, the youths feel that 
it would be well to be as close 
as possible to both sets of parents. 
But — except in the case of ex- 
treme illness or some other serious 
situation which would warrant 
proximity — the parents’ location 
should have bearing only after the 
primary conditions are met. 


Tell the Time by a Cat 


No animal can see in ‘absolute darkness. There must be 
some light, but cats are able to see with very little. 


If the cat is in sunshine or strong artificial light, the slit- 
line pupil contracts to a mere line, excluding excess of light, 
which would be painful; in comparative darkness, the pupil 
opens to its full size. This slit-like pupil does not exist in the 


larger species of the cat tribe. 


The pupil of a cat’s eye is so responsive to variations in - 
light that the Chinese can tell you the time by vena into 


a cat’s eyes.—The Irish Digest. 
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playpen for a minute, one 
day last week I opened the big, 
slick, three-color job that is the 
monthly alumni magazine of my 
alma mater, realizing with a start 
that it was now ten years since 
my graduation. As I flipped 


What I Missed in 


STATE 


Patricia Maloney Markun 


through the glossy pages, reading 
of the astounding financial success 
of the doctors, lawyers, and bank- 
ers who had been graduated from 
this huge Big Ten university, I 
could not help but think of the 
quiet, vine-covered girls’ college 
across the river from the big uni- 
versity-factory — the small Catho- 
lic college I had almost attended 
instead. 
Later, pushing the baby in his 
stroller down the street while his 
two still small sisters romped 
alongside, I wondered again as I 
have so many times in recent 
years why I had not accepted the 
scholarship offered me by the 
Catholic college, the school which 
could have prepared me so much 
better, I now feel, for the life of 
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a homemaker that is now mine 
and will be, God willing, for the 
rest of my earthly life. 

Guiding five-year-old Sybil and 
four-year-old Mary away from a 
backing-out automobile, re- 
solved for the hundredth time that 
if and when the time comes for 


UNIVERSITY 


our daughters to choose their col- 
leges that the institution be 
Catholic. The much-touted “bet- 
ter contacts” and “value of co- 
education” that led me to go to 
the state university have proved 
false, and I pray that our chil- 
dren will see, as I do now, the 
importance of college as an educa- 
tion for Catholic life and marriage. 
I hope that they will choose 
Catholic schools for association 
with fellow Catholic students and 
instructors and inspiration that 
will follow them long after leaving 
school. I hope that they will ob- 
tain a sound study of Catholic 
philosophy, both separately and 
as integrated into whatever pro- 
fessions they may study. 


Sitting down on a park bench 
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midway in our walk, as I watched 
the children toddling through the 
grass, I realized that it has taken 
me a long time to come around 
to this way of thinking. I cer- 
tainly did not think so the night 
I was graduated from that school 
of “better contacts,” the Univer- 


EDUCATION 


sity of M—, my degree magna cum 
laude and having had the addi- 
tional honor of being chosen the 
outstanding woman _ graduate of 
the School of Journalism. 

I did not think so when one 
of my professors found me my first 
job, an exciting position as a 
radio news writer. I was pleas- 
antly surprised to find that three 
of the men on the staff were 
graduates of a Catholic men’s col- 
lege nearby. Some months later, 
when my “contacts” took me to 
a better position, I happened to 
meet the woman I was replacing. 
She was proceeding to a very 
choice position in advertising, but 
in spite of being so busy found 
time to get me started in my job. 
And she shattered one of my 
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fondest illusions by remarking 
that she was a graduate of the 
quiet women’s college across the 
river, the school which, I had 
been told, could not possibly give 
me the contacts in journalism of 
the state university! 


It is really, however, since my 
marriage and the close coming of 
our three children that I realize 
that I was short-changed in my 
education for life. An American 
bishop said recently that a Catho- 
lic’s education in his religion 
should be in proportion to his 
general education. My know- 
ledge of Catholicism is decidely 
out of proportion. Except for 
brief snatches of dogma at Uni- 
versity Newman Club. sessions, 
my formal Catholic education 
ended with the Baltimore cate- 
chism. 


What I Missed 


With the greatest effort am I 
able to keep my foot out of my 
mouth the _ neighborhood 
mothers get to discussing “plan- 
ning” their families, and I at- 
tempt to explain the philosophical 
reasons why artificial birth con- 
trol is a violation of natural law. 
When two agnostic doctor friends 
of ours were discussing last week 
what a “rotten shame” it was that 
a Catholic mother with epilepsy 
wouldn’t be sterilized after three 
children, I miffed in a moment 
the opportunity to explain the 
Catholic viewpoint on the matter. 
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I haven’t the basic knowledge to 
talk on my feet about my faith. 

When the cares and the mono- 
tony, which are inevitable bur- 
dens with the joys of rearing 
children, pile up heavily, I can- 
not turn to the memory of inspir- 
ational thoughts of my professors 
to encourage me. All their en- 
couragement was in the direction 
of being a successful journalist, 
which I was, like any man, for 
four years before my marriage, 
leaving me _ in a_ philosophical 
vacuum for a lifetime of child 
raising. 

My insistence on a co-educa- 
tional school brought me an edu- 
cation for a man’s career, not for 
the life of a Catholic wife and 


prepare me not just for a_ brief 
journalistic career but for life as 
a whole and eternity included. 
We have arrived at home 
again, and the walk is over. I start 
into the house carrying the baby, 
the two little girls trailing behind. 
Time now to feed the baby, put 
him to bed, get dinner for the 
family, read to the girls, baths, 
teeth to brush, prayers to say, 
into bed with the three of them, 
and then the dishes to wash. 
Dear Mary, give me strength for 
the next three hours, and the pati- 
ence I am only beginning to learn 
that I must summon. For this 
greatest career for which I am so 
ill-prepared, please help me in the 
school of life, making up for the 


mother. There were no gentle sis- inadequacies of my academic 
ter-instructors at the university to career! 
Mother -Fixation 


Domination of a wife by her mother is upsetting a young 


husband’s life. 


“The love between my wife and her mother, with whom we 
live, is fantastic,” he writes. “On the rare occasions we go out 
my wife rushes home early to her mother.” 

The mother-in-law’s domination appears to be unconscious, 
and the fault lies with the wife. 

This aggrieved husband must make an ally of his mother-in- 
law, telling her of his wife’s attitude. A sensible mother would 
not want to see her daughter’s marriage go on the rocks. She 
will do her best to straighten things out. 

As this wife has a “fantastic” devotion to her mother, she. 
would heed her advice. If this man will treat his mother-in-law 
as a friend and not as an enemy, he will succeed.—Philip 


Sheridan in the Empire News. 
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“My Mother Said’ 


Most beautiful 
children i in the world 
Cecilia Biltz 


mother always said every 

mother thinks her child is 
the most beautiful in the world, 
but I don't think I'm prejudiced 
about my grandchildren. Look at 
them! Never have I seen such dar- 
ling children. And that baby! Look, 
at him! I have a picture of me 
when I was—.” 


“Remember when I first told 
you I was going to become a Cath- 
olicP You warned me we would 


have lots of babies.” 
“And wasn’t I right? Seven in 


ten years”! 

“You admit they are all wonder- 
ful. I really think we need one 
more boy.” 

“One more? Are you expecting 
again?” 

“Now Mom, that’s always a pos- 
sibility.” 

“It's disgusting! How long will 
you go on like this? You're going 
to ruin your health. You'll be an 
old woman before your time.” 

“Honestly Mom, I feel fine. We 
all went on a-pienic a few weeks 
ago.and I made a home run every 


time up to bat. Of course, playing 
baseball with our small fry is 
hardly a test; of one’s skill.” 


“Tell me how you plan to ed- 
ucate them. You can barely make 
ends meet now.” 


“I do hope we can give them a 
college education, Mom. But I 
have even higher plans for them. 
My desire is that they all go to 
Heaven. When they possess - the 
Beatific Vision and Infinite -Wis- 
dom, a college degree won't seem 
too important.’ 


“You'll do well to keep a root 
over their heads. Use your own 
head, child. God gave man the 
knowledge to create contracep- 
tives. God expects mani to’ use 
them.” 

“No Mom, that’s not so, ‘any- 
more than you can say God gave 
man the knowledge to create guns, 
in order to kill people. 

“God doesn’t want you to have 
wl more children, if you do, He 

1 have had nothing to do with 


“Really, Mom. Which one of our 
darlings would you say is a sur- 
prise to God? Tell me what do you 
think happened when you were 
born? Did you slip by God un- 
noticed? And then did He one 


‘day, Jeoking down on earth, see 


you skipping about and do a 
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double take and say, “Well, there 
is Mary Smith?” 

“Certainly not! Of course not!” 

“Then why do you claim for 
yourself something you will allow 
no other? You know God is the 
Author of your life, the same as 
every other man. Your birth and 
your death are in His Hands. Re- 
member what I told you I read 
about the Little Flower of Jesus? 
It made me decide to become a 
Catholic in spite of your warnings. 
Therese was the ninth child, and 
the booklet posed the question, 
‘How could the parents of Therese 


ever give sufficient cause before 
the judgement seat of God, had 
they prevented her birth?” 

“Oh Yes, I remember that story, 
but I still don’t see . . . Tell me, 
what are you doing to encourage 
Wendy in her art work? That 
child has real talent.” 


“Oh Mom, you should take a 
look at the pictures the other 
children in her room draw; she has 
no exceptional ability.” 

“Listen, don’t you tell me! No 
real ability indeed. I remember 
how I loved to draw when I was 
a child, and my Mother said...” 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


By 
O. A. Battista 


The man of the house reaches middle age when his 
waistline clearly marks the halfway mark. 


The trouble with some modern parents is they think they 
can rear children simply by raising their voices. 


A checkmated man is a man whose wife writes the checks. 

A visitor has plenty of personality when you like to see 
him come and hate to see him go. 

A father loses complete control of his daughter just as 
soon as she grows too old to put over his knee. 

The best people to start a good-neighbor policy with are 
those who live next door to you. 

The thing about the coming of spring that gives most men 
a shot in the arm is the sharp drop in the fuel bill. 


- Sometimes all a fellow gets from going in certain circles 
is rings under his eyes. 
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Katherine Bevis 


Mario became the great preacher, 
Anselmo remained by the pillar 


Two hundred years ago in Italy 
there lived two boys, Mario, 

the son of a land owner, and An- 
selmo, the son of the cobbler. 

Together, they roamed the 
country side, and one day as they 
walked on a sun bleached hillside, 
they talked of their future. Mario 
said that some day he would be 
a great preacher. And Anselmo 
replied, “I am going to pray that 
you will have the gift of tongue.” 

Mario, laughing, threw an arm 
across Anselmo’s shoulders and 
said, “I am deeply obliged; but I 
think I shall study rhetoric any- 
how.” 


TWO BOYS 


In due course Mario entered the 
abbey. Later Anselmo followed his 
friend to the monastery and took 
up the duties of a humble lay 
Brother. 

In time Mario was ordained. On 
the eve of Easter Sunday, when 
he was to preach his first sermon, 
as he passed through the cloister 
a voice from the shadows said, 
“Mario, I shall be there . . . pray- 
ing for you.” 

The next morning as Mario 
mounted the pulpit the first person 
he saw, squeezed against a pillar, 
was Anselmo. 

Mario gave his best. It was a 
great sermon. 

Greater sermons followed. But 
always, pressed against the pillar 
beneath the pulpit, was the lay 
brother, praying. 

Mario soon became well known 
and invitations came to preach at 
other churches. Mario’s request 
that Anselmo accompany him was 
granted, and as years passed they 
traveled through Italy, one a great 
preacher, the other his servant. 

Mario finally was made 
er to the king and 


ch- 
y lord 
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bishop. Now he seldom noticed 
Anselmo, who had grown bowed 
and shrunken, but who still served 
him lovingly. 

One Sunday as he preached, the 
ss bishop was aware of a de- 

ciency. Gazing down he noticed 
that Anselmo was not there. 

With difficulty he finished his 
sermon and asked that Anselmo be 
sent to him immediately. 

An old priest stepped forward 
and in tones hardly audible said, 
“he died 15 minutes ago.” 


A shocked look came over Ma- 
rio’s face. They told him that for 
months Anselmo had been suffer- 
ing from an incurable ailment, but 


did not want him to be bothered. 


A strange feeling of deprivation 
came over him. In a sad voice he 
said, “take me to him.” 

He was led to a hut. There lay 
all that was left of his boyhood 
friend. 

“How did he spend his days?” 
he asked. 

“Serving you, my lord, and 
praying. He prayed all the time.” 

A knife seemed to strike at the 
great bishop’s heart. But he could 


not take the time to reproach him- 


self, for he must. leave immediate-- 


ly for Rome, where he was to 
— before a gathering of arch- 
ishops. 

As he approached the pulpit 
that day, he broke out in a great 
sweat. The words issued halting- 
ly from his lips. He faltered 
through his discourse, then, hot 
with shame, left St. Peter’s. 

His pride was deeply injured. 
Furious that he should let a fancy 
disconcert him, he went about pre- 
paring his next sermon. The words 
were lifeless. Then one day he 
collapsed in the pulpit and was 
heard to say, “it is true. He was 
the substance, I the empty husk.” 

He begged to be taken to the 
monastery where he had been or- 
dained. Here in seclusion he spent 
his time, never missing a day 
kneeling at Anselmo’s grave. 

One day, the superior placed his 
hand on his shoulder saying, “Your 
Excellency, do you pray that elo- 
quence may be restored to you?” 

“No, Father,” Mario replied 
gravely, “I ask for a greater bless- 
ing—the humility of my friend 
Anselmo.” 


US. Debt 


The Commerce Department’s annual breakdown of allt 
debt in the United States shows net public and private debt 
totaled $606 billion at the end of 1954, a rise of $21 billion or 
3% per cent from the end of 1953. The increase was less than 
.in any year since 1949, as total new borrowing tapered off. 
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He isn’t blind... 


His mind is 


JIMMY 


ELSIE JENNINGS 


BELIEVE Our Lord has placed 

Jimmy on earth for much the 
same reason He placed an exquis- 
itely delicate flower on earth. This 
flower has no strength of its own, 
nor has it intelligence. It will never 
build a bridge or write a book, yet 
its existence arouses within many 
people a feeling of love and ap- 
preciation. 

Jimmy has no strength and very 
little intelligence and I know the 
things I write about him will never 
hurt ‘or annoy him because, al- 


though he is thirteen years old, he 


will never be able to read these 


- words: Jimmy isn’t blind. His mind- 


is. Although he may see a balk 
coming toward him, he cannot, as- 
your son does, reach quickly and 
grab it. The ball will hit him and 
he will whimper. He won't cry and 
hit back. He never will. 


Chesterton once wondered at 
the majesty of God Who made mil- 
lions of blades of grass and all 
alike. I wonder at the majesty of 
God Who made millions of nor- 
mal children, all alike, then saw 
fit to create a Jimmy. 

Yes, I think Jimmy was created 
to show us how to love someone 
who cannot do anything for us. In 
our modern world where friend- 
ships are very often based on 
“what can he do for me?” Jimmy 

resents a challenge. He must be 
Foved for no other reason than he 
is one of God’s creatures with an 
immortal soul. He won’t respond 
to anything but love. And I don’t 
mean a love that would dress and 
feed him. Normal children may 
survive under that treatment, but 
not an exceptional child _ like 
Jimmy. He needs a love that makes 
your heart leap with joy when 
he tries to climb a fence because 
you know that this is a normal im- 
pulse. Jimmy won't get over that 
fence because his mind will not 
send the right messages to his 
arms and legs. But he wants to 
try it and you know that he does 
occasionally have a normal boyish 


- desire. ‘ 


To see a thirteen year old boy 
¥ 
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‘flying over a fence is usually ag- 
avating because it’s usually 
ence which may be broken, and 
= son who may rip his pants 

ut, let’s face it, it is normal. 
Jimmy doesn’t climb my fence be- 
cause he can’t and so neither does 
he rip his pants. I dream some- 
times of Jimmy coming to me with- 
out the seat in his pants and say- 
ing as he holds them out to me, 
“I think I did it when I leaped 
the fence.” 

I think sometimes how nice it 
would be if I one day said to 
Jimmy “Dear, I want you to take 
our bath now,” and he bellowed 
ike a wounded mountain lion and 
said he didn’t need to. I wonder 
if I would “smack” him as I do 
my own son when he does that; or 
would I be so delighted in seein 
a normal reaction that I woul 
laugh and kiss him. Jimmy will 
never disobey me though. He’s a 
very good boy. He say “all 
right” and go take the bath. 


Cruel and Heartless 


Jimmy’s mother need never run 
to the window when she hears the 
screeching of brakes for fear that 
Jimmy has lost a race with a car 
as your son might. Jimmy is afraid 
to cross the street. He is big 
enough physically, to nearly span 
the street from curb to curb, but 
not mentally big enough to dare 
to try it. 

Jimmy has never been scolded in 
school because he has never had 
the initiative to dare any super- 
54 


fluous or imaginative movement. 
He has never been given a poor 
mark for, say, a sudden burst of 
laughter. I often think that those 
sudden bursts of laughter that de- 
note sheer enjoyment of physical 
well-being and appreciation of 
God’s wonderful world are de- 
nied Jimmy because his quiet 
world sees everything and every- 
body in the same light. I often 
envy him his barrier of defense- 
lessness. His weakness and inno- 
cence are things that no one can 
touch. The physical pain he suf- 
fers occasionally from cruel people 
means very little to him because 
his mind does not have the a 
city for logical reasoning that 
would draw him to the conclusion 
that we of the human race are 
cruel and heartless. 


Nothing that God creates ever 
dies or goes to waste. Jimmy is no 
exception. Like every human, he 
has a message and a mission. It 
is our duty to discover what that 
message and mission are. 


I learn from Jimmy 


I'm a big girl now and have 
always considered myself to be 
normally intelligent and willing to 
learn. Indeed even going so far 
as to wade through some skull- 
cracking apologia like St. Augus- 
tine. So it came as rather a shock 
that I was learning things from 
Jimmy. This I admit, fully aware 
that many will think it slightly 
astonishing that retarded Jimmy 
and the brilliant G. K. Chesterton 
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make strange bed-fellows in my 
head. I do indeed admit it to be 
so! I have learned patience from 
him because when I tried giving 
him the “speak, then let-fly” treat- 
ment I had always given my 
children, I frightened him into 
numbness. He shamed me into 
patience, not only with him, but 
my own. 


I suppose many careful mothers 
in my neighborhood will wonder 
why I will “expose” my little angels 
to Jimmy. He's not a good looking 
boy and since his muscles do not 
receive intelligent orders from his 
brain, his coordination is very poor. 
To say he is clumsy would be silly. 
It’s just that his limbs will not 
go where they should. I can well 
imagine how many mothers have 
taken their children away from 
the windows and warned them 
not to play with “that boy.” I can 
imagine too that many of my 
neighbors have questioned m 
children about him. They needn't 
bother to be circumspect. Any 
time they want to know anything 
pe | can come right out with it 
and the children will give them 
the whole story. 


Jimmy is my brother's eldest 
son. He attends special classes 
with a group of children of the 
same level of intelligence. He visits 
me occasionally for a very nice 
reason. He loves me because I love 
him. It is one of the few emotions 
that one can arouse within him 
and indeed I feel honored. There 
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are very few people that Jimm 
knows less loves. 
It’s too bad some of my fini 

neighbors hadn’t been blessed wit 

a child like this so that they might 
learn tolerance and patience. I’m 
sorry they have to miss out on the 
joy that strikes my heart as I 
watch my young son play with 
Jimmy. Won't you picture a five 
foot eight inch, super-charged 
bundle of energy? Won't you pic- 
ture a boy with snapping blue eyes 
and one large mouth from which 
proceeds, now that he is all of 
thirteen years, bellows and squalks 
authority? War-whoops, 
cheers for the Boston Red Sox, so- 
prano—then basso snatches of op- 
eratic arias and popular music— 
noise, noise, noise. Pounding. of 
huge feet, running, running, run- 
ning. Jumping, jumping, jump- 
ing. Cut lips m fights or 
over-enthusiastic baseball games. 
Ripped shirts and pants from bas- 
ketball practice. All these things 
are my normal son that nothing 
can quiet but a sharp command 
from his parents. We have hardly 
the strenght to keep up with him 
much less teach him the very im- 
portant facts of loving patience 
and tolerance, but Jimmy can. For 
when Tommy plays with Jimmy, a 
miraculous thing occurs. He is 
quiet. He moves slowly. He speaks 
gently. (My son! gentle!) He is 
considerate. He may very well go 
out of the yard and lambaste some 
“friend” or “acquaintance” during 
a lull in his game with Jimmy, but 


when he returns to the spot where 
he has left Jimmy standing, he is 
again gentle, quiet and consider- 
ate. He will again place the bas- 
ketball patiently into Jimmy’s 
hands, and just as though he has 
not done the same thing four or 
five hundred times during the last 
six months, he will explain how 
to hold it in both hands, bend 
slightly, jump, then let ‘er go. 
always smiles as if he 
denly understood, exactly the 
way he has smiled four or five 
hundred times during the past six 
months and the ball never does 
hit the basket. Tommy thinks he 
is making progress, though, and 
has decided to stick to teaching 
him basketball. Baseball takes more 
muscles and more coordination, 
Tommy figures. He tried to teach 
him to -bat but he kept hitting 
him with the ball because Jimmy 
couldn't see it coming. Whenever 
he asks Tommy to play ball 
with him, he always answers “Well. 
Maybe tomorrow” just the way I 
always answer a petulant baby. 
Is there any book in the world that 
holds words to teach any thirteen 
year old child such a lesson? None. 
Hf such a book exists, where is the 
thirteen year old child who would 
read it? Or where is the parent 
who has the patience to read it 
then teach it to the child? 


Good Medicine 


- Jimmy has one disgusting habit 
that- phased me in the beginning. 
Should I skirt the subject? Forget 
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it? Pretend it didn’t exist? No. It. 


was too embarrassingly obvious as 
I soon discovered. All three of my 
oldest children took me in a corner 
and asked me separately how they 
might contend with what they con- 
sidered a vulgar trick. Since they 
had already recognized it for 
what it was, I didn’t have to ex- 
plain much more. Only to add that 
there was no need for them to 
“contend” with it or make a prob- 
lem of it. “It is not” I said “that 
important to you. You have an 
intelligent mind that God wishes 
you to fill with knowledge of His 
world and His power and a 
healthy body to exercise in games 
and work. Jimmy has neither of 
these advantages.” 


They did not see him very often, 
so there was no necessity to worry 
about it. If, at any time while they 
were playing with him he started 
to practice this vulgar trick, they 
were to yell at him and run away 
from him telling him they were 
disgusted. They are never to hit 
Jimmy because nobody ever pun- 
ishes anybody who does not have 
the intelligence to protect himself 
and hit back. So they have learned, 
very graphically, that lack of self- 
restraint is evident in persons who 
have not the intelligence to control 
their bodies and their emotions. 
I've told them this many times, 
times one hundred, but I know that 
the words meant very little to 
them. Now they know that, though 
this impulse and temptation are 


normal, if they do not harness and. 
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control them, they must lose their 
dignity as human beings with an 
intelligence, will power and spirit- 
ual power. 

‘It may seem like tempting fate 
to “expose” my little angels to 
jimmy, yet I think not. They are 

ing given a small dose of very 
good medicine while I hover about 
them. They realize that he is al- 
ways three or four chapters behind 
in the story but always there is 
someone (like themselves) who is 
willing to lag behind in the march 
and help him at least to keep the 


company in sight. He doesn’t seem. 
to fit into the stream of things but 
he is like the exception to the rule. 
There would be no need of a rule 
if there were no exceptions. 

If Jimmy serves no other pur- 
pose on earth than to teach a few 
mothers to love and enjoy their 
normal noisy offspring, he is doin 
an important work. Up to now an 
at this point, his most magnificent 
accomplishment has been to teach 
my brash son true patience, sym- 
pathetic understanding and love of 
one’s neighbor. 


Marriage No Headache! 


Spinsters and bachelors have more headaches than married. 
couples, while college graduates report almost twice as many 
as persons with little education, states a report by Dr. Henry . 
D. Ogden, of the Louisiana State University school of Medicine, ,. 
who studied 6,000 persons. 


Young persons report they have headaches more than older 
ones do. Nearly 80 per cent of the twenty-year-olds interviewed 
said they had one or more headaches a week. Only 28.6 per © 
cent of those over sixty reported one or more a week. 5 

Sixty-one per cent of all married persons have headaches, 
Dr. Ogden said, and 70 per cent of the unmarried suffered 
at least occasionally. Of all college graduates, 70.4 per cent 
reported headaches, but only 38.8 per cent of those with little 
or no education complained. 


By occupation, he reported the following headache per- 
centages: Medical students, 85; students, 80.2; executives, 77.3; 
professional workers, 70.8; housewives, 69.8; clerical workers, 
68.2; salesmen, 58.8; manual laborers, 55.1; farmers, 50. Incom- 
plete figures revealed 66 per cent of all lawyers got headaches, . 
he said, and only 45 per cent of all physicians —The Echo. _. 
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THE 
DELUDED 


“THE night was a great, deep 
voice that whispered darkness 
to his soul. It seemed to William 
Donnel that life had lost its mean- 
ing. He had said goodbye to the 
girl he had thought he loved. As 
he walked the empty city street, 
and listened to his footsteps 
against the black masonry of the 
crowded buildings, their pounding 
was the echo of his last words to 
her. He could still see the look of 
unbelief in her eyes, fee] the em 
ache that had pained his body. 

“I never thought I could sto 
loving you, Kathy,” he had we 
“I always felt you would be a 
part of me. If everything around 
me, the whole world, became 
ugliness, I thought your beauty 
would comfort me, and remain 
unchanged. But now I realize 


wg do change. Love isn’t a one- 
sided affair.” 

There had been a long silence, 
then Katherine answered: “But I 
still care for you, Bill. Nothing is 
changed. I know I haven't been 
with you as much as you've wanted 
me to, but I just haven’t had the 
time.” 

“If you really loved me you'd 
find time for me. Goodbye.” 

Somehow there had been insin- 
cerity in Katherine’s words. Was 
it always to be like this? When one 
thought he’d found the answer to 
life, the way to happiness, would 
it fade and become an idealistic 
dream? 

The night pressed down on him 
with cold breath. Maybe the know- 
it-all’s in the army had been right. 
He remembered how some of them 
had laughed at the idea of a wo- 
man being faithful. He recalled 
the words of Joe Gant, a smooth 
slick-haired fellow from the East. 

“Look, Donnel,” he’d said, “get 
wise. You think your girl’s sittin’ 
home tonight knitting? Get smart, 
kid!” 

He had despised Gant’s kind, 


A SHORT STORY 


Paschal La Padula 


and kept faith. He’d been receiv- 
ing letters from Katherine regu- 
larly, and knew she’d be waiting 
for him. He had even survived the 
hardest test of all. 


Vince Brook had been his best 
friend in the army. They had en- 
tered the service the same day, 
had basic training together, been 
in the same outfit. He still remem- 
bered their last furlough before 
they went overseas. Vince was say- 
ing goodbye to his wife. Bill had 
never seen such devotion in a girl’s 
eyes. 

Then it happened. They'd been 
overseas twenty-three months, and 
letters from Vince’s wife had been 
coming less frequently. Bill had 
tried to ease his fears by assuring 
him that the mail was often de- 
layed, or that the wife might be 
sick, Then one day, they saw Vince 
sitting on his we reading a letter. 
There were tears in his eyes. 

“She wants a divorce,” he said. 
They could hear him sob. A few 
minutes later they heard the shot. 
Bill was broken up about it for a 
long time. It didn’t seem possible 
that Vince was gone. 

Now, as he walked down this 
silent street he compared life with 
the night around him. Life was like 
this black prison that crept up on 
him from all sides. It was fathom- 
less and incomprehensible; it was 
cold, and without feeling. He 
stopped under a streetlight that 
pushed back the night with yellow 

Ims, and looked up and around 

im for a moment. What were 
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these gloomy buildings, like silent 
men with dead eyes? Why had 
they been created by man—and 
for that matter, why had man been 
created? He had forgotten God; 
and the world and its inhabitants 
had become a meaningless entity 
whirling through space like a lost 
gray windswept cloud. 


He was engulfed in night, and 
had become part of it. His 
thoughts became one with the 
night: Forever .... The world clings 
to my mind like a forgotten mem- 
ory. Forever ... If I could live 
forever—but perhaps there is an 
end; perhaps we are living the pre- 
lude: An introduction to some- 
thing greater, a test with a tre- 
mendous reward at stake. And yet 
—if I could live forever and ever 
. . » Then I might know the why; 
why life is-why forever is. But 
no! I might find that the universe 
is a germ on a flea crawling over 


a dog’s back. 


He wanted to laugh aloud. He 
wanted to tell everyone the futil- 
ity of life. He wanted to shout it. 


Then he thought of Katherine 
again. Had his concept of her been 
a warped and distorted thing? Had 
he seen beauty where there was 
none? Perhaps beauty and happi- 
ness were non-existent. His mind 
became a burning mass of contra- 
diction. But he had actually ex- 
perienced joy when he thought he 
loved her hadn’t he? Confusion 
was a cancer knifing his mind. 


He walked slowly now. He felt 
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falling into a bottomless pit. 

He walked up the steps of his 
apartment house, and pushed 
through the door without knowing 
what he was doing. As he reached 
his room, his new neighbor, a 
young girl, was about to enter her 
own apartment. She smiled, and 
said hello in a soft voice. It was 
warm music. 

Somehow he answered hello, 
and suddenly was brought back to 
reality. It was as if he had stepped 
outside into a bright spring morn- 
ing. 

ie entered his rooms, and sat 
on the edge of his easy chair. He 
was thinking about the  girl’s 
smile. Putting his head in his 
hands he ran his fingers through 
his hair. Dear God, he knew he 
had seen beauty in that smile! He 
knew he had seen purity, and in- 
nocence, and truth. He realized 
then he had forgotten God. And 


as if he were bodiless, a phantasm the night was gone, and his soul 


became quiet, and a _ part of 
sanctity. His thoughts became one 
with truth: Once there was a man. 
And His garments were white; and 
when He spoke it was like music; 
and once He prayed: “Our Father 
Who art in Heaven . . . ”» Some 
heard—and others were deaf. Those 
who heard received Life. But 
those who did not were lost in a 
whirlpool of sordidness. This Man 
spoke gently, but it carried like 
music to every breathing thing. 
It is still heard. It is the music of 
faith and will never die. It is the 
concert of beauty. Some day it 
will descend from the heavens like 
a bolt out of the night, dissipating 
murk and hate. And wavering in 
delicate tenderness like a gigantic 
symphony, it will permeate the 
air with loveliness. It will seem like 
a great soft voice, saying: “Thy 
Kingdom come; Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven . 


Grandpapa Called it Love 


Getting engaged to be married is a simple matter nowa- 


days. It was not always so. 


In the case of grandma and grandpa, for instance, a little 


paving of the way was necessary: nothing difficult or showy; 
a dropped handkerchief, the Blue Danube Waltz; a helping hand 
over a stile on a Sunday afternoon’s walk—and the thing was 
done. 


But for great-grandpapa and great-grandmama it was a! 


‘more strenuous business; great-grandmama had to swoon at 


least once, and say “No” three times; and poor great-grand- 
papa had to look pale and be “off” his food, and get down on 
one knee each time he repeated his proposal—The Advocate, 
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The 
Family 
Apostolate 


Family Allowances — Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger asked the 
Senate to appoint a special com- 
mittee to study Canada’s 10 year- 
old family allowances program so 
as to “lead the way toward the 
eventual adoption of a sound and 
enlightened program of family al- 
lowances in the United States.” 
He said that after wide travel in 
Canada, he and his wife are “con- 
vinced that Canada’s system of 
Family Allowances is a wonderful 
boon not only for the children 
of Canada but for all Canadians.” 


In a speech prepared for de- 
livery on the Senate floor in con- 
nection with his resolution provid- 
ing for a study of the Canadian 
system, the freshman Senator from 
Oregon said that the U.S. should 
make monthly benefits available 
to all its children, and not only 
to those of families which are in 
need, “Family allowances should 
be paid as a matter of right and 
not because of poverty,” he said. 

Senator Neuberger told his col- 
leagues that in Canada, payments 
ranging from five dollars for chil- 


dren under six, to eight dollars 
for children from 13 to 16, are 
made every month to all Cana- 
dian mothers. No “means” test de- 
cides which youngsters shall re- 
ceive the benefits, he said, so they 
are universal and have “no stig- 
ma” attached. 

The Senator’s proposal is simi- 
lar to requests made repeatedly by 
the U.S. National Catholic Family 
Life Conference. At its 1953 con- 
vention in Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, the Family Life Confer- 
ence went on record as asking for 
passage of a Family Allowance 
Act to alleviate “many of the seri- 
ous hardships that still beset large 
numbers of American families.” 

At its 1955 convention, the con- 
ference reiterated this plea and 
added: “We feel that the states- 
man who would take the lead in 
procuring such an_ énactment 
would be doing a very fine thing 
for our families, and ultimately for 
the nation.” 

The first comprehensive family 
allowance legislation was put into 
effect in Australia in 1920. The 
United States recognized the need 
for some kind of family aid when 
it began giving substantial cash 
assistance for the dependents of 
enlisted military personnel — a 
program which had its biggest im- 
pact during World War II. 

Senator Neuberger noted that 
Canadian law merely requires the 
allowances to be used for “the 
health and welfare of the child.” 
He said Dominion officials have 
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assured him the funds are “so 
spent.” In the United States, he 
said, the checks would go each 
month to the mothers of America, 
adding: “I believe abuses would 
be few and far between, in such 
a situation.” 

Recognizing the argument that 
families should be helped through 
higher income-tax exemptions for 
children rather than by allow- 
ances, the legislator said such ex- 
emptions “would prove of rela- 
tively little help to those who need 
assistance the most — the families 
in the lower income brackets who 
already pay only meager or no 
income taxes because of the skim- 
piness of their incomes.” 

* * * 


Marriage, Celibacy — Pastor 
Max Thurain, Calvinist theologian 
and founder of a Protestant monas- 
tic community, has written a book 
inviting contemporary Protestant- 
ism to return to the doctrinal 
position of the early Church, 
Issued by Delachaux et Niestle, 
the most prominent Protestant 
publishing house in Europe, the 
book, “Marriage and the Celibate,” 
concedes that by rejecting the 
Catholic doctrine on virginity and 
the merit of good works, the Re- 
formation created a watered-down 
version of Christianity. 

Two years ago Pastor Thurian 
published a book, which argued 
that the leaders of the Protestant 
Reformation had no intention of 
dropping the Sacrament of Pen- 


ance from their doctrinal system, 
and called for the restoration of 
the practice of confession. 

Basing his new exposition on 
the Pauline comparison of human 
marriage as the mirror of Christ’s 
love for His Church, Pastor Thur- 
ian insists that marriage is an ir- 
revocable commitment, sacrifi- 
cial gift of one’s self to another, 
implying a renunciation and a fi- 
delity as absolute as a monastic 
vocation. 


Alongside of the vocation of 
marriage, as a parallel life of joys 
and renunciations, the Calvinist 
theologian places the vocation of 
celibacy, a freely chosen but per- 
manent way of life, a sign of the 
Christian’s faith in the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ and of his will to 
serve the Christian community. 

Catholic commentators, while 
noting deficiencies in his compre- 
hension, particularly of the mean- 
ing of virginity, have praised his 
psychological - understanding of 
the love of Christ which must in- 
spire continuously the celibate life 
lest it deteriorate into a loveless 
asceticism. 

* * 

Interracial Marriage — Virgin- 
ia’s_ law prohibiting interracial 
marriages was upheld in a unani- 
mous decision handed down by 
the Virginia Supreme Court at 
Richmond. The decision denied a 
petition of a Chinese, who had 
appealed against a Portsmouth 


Circuit Court ruling which an- 
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nuled his marriage to a Ports- 
mouth white woman. 

David Caliner, Washington, D. 
C., attorney for the husband said 
the decision of the Virginia Su- 
preme Court will be appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court. 


The Virginia Supreme Court de- 
cision held that regulation of the 
marriage relations is distinctly one 
of the rights guaranteed to the 
states. The decision said that the 
court was unable to read in the 
14th Amendment or any other 
section of the U.S. Constitution 
any words or intendment which 
prohibited the state from enacting 
legislation “to preserve the racial 
integrity of its citizens or which 
denies the power to the state to 
regulate the marriage relation so 
that it shall not have a mongrel 
breed of citizens.” 

The 18-page opinion also said: 
“We find there no requirement 
that the state shall not legislate 
to prevent obliteration of racial 
pride, but must permit the cor- 
ruption of blood even though it 
weaken or destroy the quality of 
its citizenship. Both sacred and 
secular history teach that nations 
and races have better advanced in 
human progress when they culti- 
vated their own distinctive char- 
acteristics and culture and devel- 
oped their own peculiar genius.” 

Marriage laws of the Church do 
not ban racial marriage. 

* * * 


Parents’ Love — The love of 
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parents for their children is re- 
flected in the firmness with which 
the parents correct the faults of 
the children, His Eminence Paul 
Emile Cardinal Leger, Archbish- 
op of Montreal, said at Longeuil, 
Quebec. The Cardinal emphasized 
that parents are the sole guides 
of their child until the moment 
when the child enters school and 
that period is decisive. “But when 
the child has crossed the thresh- 
old of the school parents must 
not consider their mission as edu- 
cators finished,” he added. 


Referring to the responsibilities 
of the parents at home, Cardinal 
Leger said that education consists 
in teaching the child the difficult 
art of how to conduct himself. 
“Education exacts from the one 
who gives it permanent attitudes 
of love and an inflexible firm- 
ness,” he continued. “The parents 
who do not dare to be firm in the 
correction of their children admit 
that they are not sure of them- 
selves, and they often hide that 
weakness by invoking principles 
of a so-called new education. But 
for them the new education con- 
sists in satisfying all the whims 
of the child. To act in this man- 
ner is to dedicate oneself to the 
end of his days to a sort of moral 
strangulation.” 


> & 


Divorce Grounds — A bill to 
increase grounds for divorce in 


-Vermont has been killed in the 


State Senate of the Legislature at 
£3 
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Montpelier, Vermont. The meas- 
ure would have permitted divorce 
when a married person had lived 
apart from his or her spouse 
for three consecutive years, with- 
out fault on the part of the libel- 
lant, or when in the public inter- 
est such fault was waived by the 
court, and the court found the re- 
sumption of marital relations was 
not reasonably probabie. 


In an effort to make the bill 
more appealing to the judiciary 
committee in the Senate, where 
similar proposed legislation had 
thrice been defeated, the measure 
was made applicable in all cases 
of fault except adultery. 


* * * 


Guardian Virtue — “The most 
gracious of virtues” — purity — is 
all but forgotten today, according 
to the rector of St. Charles Semi- 
nary, Columbus, Ohio. 


Msgr. Paul J. Glenn, speaking 
on the National Council of Catho- 
lic Men’s “Catholic Hour” over 
the NBC network, declared: “A re- 
grettable Victorian prudery which 
made virtue consist almost wholly 
in externals, and a twisted puri- 
tanism which falsified the whole 
meaning of personal decency and 
dignity, have given place to a 


current disregard of - the entire 


matter as one of slight  signifi- 
cance. 

“People today, speaking in 
broadest terms, have not only 


largely lost what Arnold Lunn’s 
father called ‘the sense of sin’; 
they have also lost the sense of 
virtue. The test of conduct, in- 
ternal and external, has come to 
be what is convenient; what is ac- 
cepted by a material-minded soci- 
ety as suitable; what one wishes 
to do; what involves no notable 
interference with business or 


pleasure; what is emotionally 
pleasing.” 
But purity is not merely “a 


holding back, a self-restraint,” 
Monsignor Glenn continued. “In 
the lover of cleanliness of soul and 
of life we find not only a nega- 
tive attitude toward vileness of 
thought, word, desire, and deed, 
but we find a positive and active 
use of ideals, prayer, the grace 
of God, to establish and maintain 
the beauty and the power of an 
upright and ennobling life.” 


The priest said also that “with- 


out this virtue, no other has full’ 


beauty and power. . . It is signi- 
ficant that this virtue is named 
first in the Litany of Our Lady.” 


A Woman Loved 


A man has only himself to blame for the plainness of his 
wife. A woman who knows she is loved cannot help but be 


beautiful. 
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